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' These proceedings firom the Int^rating Acadr mic and Vocatiom»l Education 
Workshop were compiled pursuant to a c»ntract with the Texas Education Agency's 
vocational education prpgram divisicm. Conlractors or grantees undertaking such projeas 
under Agency sponsorshop are encouraged to freely express their professional ju^ement 
in the conduct of the projects. Points of view or opinions stated 60 not, therefore, 
ne cessarily represent official Texas Education Agency p osition or policy. 
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About the Workshop 



This woricshq) was conducted as part of a Texas Education Agency 
funded project entitled Vocational and General Education Personnel 
Training. The project was designed to address the cunent issues of the 
integration of vocational and academic education, and one of the objectives 
v^as to conduct a statewide woikshq) on integrafing academic and vocational 
education. Siq^erintendents in all school districts in Texas were sent letters 
informing them of the woiicshop and asking them to provide the Vocational 
Special Needs Program at Texas A&M University with names of interested 
persons within their district Each district was encouraged to send a team of 
educators, representing both vocational and academic education. The 
workshop was designed to provide some information regarding research in 
the area of integrating academic and vocational education and some examples 
of ways schools in Texas were mtegrating the two. It was hoped that then the 
teams could return to their districts and begin to implement some mtegration 
strategies there. What follows are the proceedings from the woricshop. 
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Foreword 



With the reauthorization of the Cari Perkins Vocational Education 
Act, there is a focus on integrating academic and vocational education. 
Educators realize that not only are both aspects of a student's education 
important, but that the integration of the two, with a coordinated effort, can 
increase the effectiveness of the student's education. A student entenng a job 
not only needs to be able to understand the technical aspects of his or herpb 
and perform the specific skills, but also to be able to write and read memos, 
to converee effectively with employers and co-workers, and to calculate his 
or her hours. 

The Imegrating Academic and Vocational Educaiim Vforkshop was 
designed to address ttese issues. The proceedings of that workshq) are 
presented here, arranged in oider of their occurrence at the workshop. Each 
session is identified by a cover page and notes, handouts, and/or overheads 
presented by each speaker are presented. 

Tte first session was a keynote address by Jerry Pepple fix)m the 
University of Illinois. That was followed by a group session, involving the 
nominal group technique, which generated a list of barriers to integration as 
well as solutions to Jiese barriers. 

The third session was another keynote address by Michelle Sarkees- 
Wircenski from the University of North Texas. That was followed by a 
Texas Education Agency Symposium, with Grace Grimes and Robert 
Patterson as speakeis. The next ten topics were presented simultaneously in 
round table sessions. 

Also included in this handbook are a sununary of the workshop 
evaluation and appendices with information pertinent to the woricshop. 
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The State Board of Education of Texas envisicMis a state whose first pni«ity is its children. 
The vision of this Bcwd of Educaticm, therefore, is limited neither to schools as they 
currently exist mB* to education. 

The society in which Texas' children (^elq> into Texas' leaders must provide enrichment 
and nouri^ment for their minds and bodies, high expectations for their future potential, 
and recognition of their current donands. Such a society will ensure that infant and child 
care are secure and attentive and that pai»nt$ have the resource to me^ their children's 
intellectual, physical, and social needs. 

Texas schools will welcome children who, l>ecause of their experiences priOT to entering 
school, are ready to learn. They will pnovitk; pffogiams to pai«its who ne^ literacy, jcH> 
training, and parenting skills. They will be locat&l on campuses, community centers, and 
jd) sites. Hiey will be equipped with tl^ technology that i^motes effective learning and 
efUcirait managen^L 

The public education system will take the lead in ensuring cocsxlination and provision of the 
services ttrni childrE»i and their families need in cmkr for childroi to succeed in sdiool. 
Schools will not succeed, hou^er, if they act alone. Attaining this vision (^nands the 
conc«1ed and cocnxlinated dedication not only of educators but also of an of those who 
interact with children and who ^bare responsibility for their growth and welfare. These 
include parents, teadien, and other direct care {xovidters, member of the h^th care, 
human services, and judicial and legal sy^ms at the local, state, and federal levels, as well 
a neighbors, employers, and other community and business membm. 

This theme of mutual effort on behalf of children pmades this Long-Range Plan. Public 
educaticOT is responsible~and will be held accountable-for pioviding the multiple 
a];^ropriate instructional environments, effective materials, qualified staff, and suitable 
facilities that yidd stud^t achievement The State Board of Education recognizes, 
however, tha; too many children oiter school less ready to learn and less heathy than their 
peers. Too many childrai suffer fiiom dqjrivaticm «i J low expectations which jeopardize 
their ability to achieve. The need for common effort is great. 

With this effort, tiie Texas public education system wiU be one in which: 

* Schools vary widely in jractice, site, and curriculum ctelivery in response to the 
needs of their studcmts. 

Teachers have the re^nsibility, training, and the resources to guide 
tkvelopmentally appr q >r i ate instruction effidCTtly. 

* Performance, rathe- than process, determines advancement 
PerfcNinance and ^ioeconomic ^tus are unrelated. 

* Adults can enhance their job and life skills. 

The future of Texas-social, economic, and environmental-ctepeiids upon the quality of its 
educational system. The quality of our lives and that of our children requires the strongest 
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possible commitm^it to this future. The State Board of Education r^ies all Texans to join 
in being advocates on behalf of our children. 

*Froin Quality, Equity, Accoimtahility: Texas ^me Board of Education Long-Range Pkm 
for Public Edmration, 1991-1995 
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E>^yCOtlV)E StlMMAkV Of OUAUtY, EQUITY, 
ACCOUNTABILITY: 
TEXAS STATE BOARD OF EDUCATI(»J LONG-RANGE PLAN 
FOR PUBUC EDUCATION, 1991-1995'^ 



Summary of Goals 



Goal !: Student I^arnin^. A» Students wil l achieve their full educational 
potcntiah 

Goal 1 emphasizes closing the achievement gap between populations of students, 
eliminating the gap b^een stwksits' performance and their potential, and reducing the 
dropout rate through a variety of means. State actifxis include raising expectations, 
eliminating legal smd re^ulaUnry barriers to stufknt progress, expanding esu'ly childhood 
programs, and advocating integrated social ^vices. 

The key role of n^ional education service centers throughout the plan is to provide 
distance to districts and campuses m meeting each goaJ. Suggested district and campus 
acticHis include expanding early childhood and before- and after-school programs, 
coordinating ancillary services with communities, and mainstreaming ^)eci^ education 
students. 

Goal 2; Curriculum and Programs. A welUbalanced and approp riate 
curriculum will be provided to all students. 

Goal 2 focuses on nutting tte curricular and program needs of all students, regardless of 
learning style, level of performance, or specif abilities or needs. This goal also addresses 
lengthened school day and year. Kev state acticms include reviewing and revising the 
curriculum, pDviding incentives for a lengthened school day and year, encouraging 
alternative school configurations, and attending to spedsd programs. 

districts and campuses are encouraged to focus on instrmrtian, to integrate technology, and 
to adapt the state curriculum for local needs. 

Goal 3: Personnel. Qualified an d effective personnel will be attr acted and 
retained. 

Goal 3 focuses on preparation of all personnd, recruitmoii and reienti(Hi of teachers, and 
on enhancing the responsibility of cam|Kis staff. State actions incluik: monitoring 
certification programs, implementing teacher and ad^ini^tor ev^uation systems, 
increasing teacher salaries, and providing other incoitiv^ for recruitment and retenticm. 

Districts and campuses are encouraged to involve teachm in (Vision-making, to help 
teachers vary instruction and provid^ othe- staff «tevelq>m^t, and to implement the 
induction year prt^ram. Colleges and universities are urged to prejare pn>^)ective 
teachers and administrators to help students master the state curriculum and to sharc in 
campus decision-making. 

Goal 4: Or£anization a nd Management. The organization and manage.nent 
of all leve ls of the educ ational system will be productive, efficient, and 
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Goal 4 emphaa^ man^n^t and psfcvmamie of tk; educatioiial system and 
accountability. State ac^ms focus on psfcrnianoe-based accreditation, cc^^ 
planning, implementation of the Public Education Infbnnaticm Manag«n^t Syst^, other 
services to siqjpmt am! impiove local mam^ment, and methods fsx isoeasing local 
authority. Suggested distnct nnd campus actions include developing school-based 
decision-making councils, applying for waivers to rules and laws, improving curriculum 
and service in small districts, and training schod toard memb^. 

Goal 5: Finance. The finandnist of public education will be adgflwatg, 
equitable, and efficient. 

Goal 5 focuses cm adequacy, equity, and efficiency of fonding for a quality educatiiHi 
program, including fonding necessary variatknis in programs and providing funds for 
fiacilities. In addition to inoeased fundii^, State Actisms sui^xirt funding incaitives to 
encourage efficiency, coordinatiai of f&kral, ^ate, and local funds, and maintenance of 
the integrity of the Penmnait School Fund. Districts and campuses are oicouraged to 
place prionty on efficioit use of funds for instnicticaial quality and student progress. 

Goal 6; Parent Responsibility. Parents will be full partners In thg 
education o f their children. 

Goal 6 encourages parrats to take responsibility for their children's education and provides 
for paTeitingedia:ati(m and adult literacy. State acticms call for a plan fcB-parraital 
involvement and coOTdinating ^ate savior f<x psuient training and adult literacy. Districts 
and campuses are asked to invcdve parents and chUdrai in school decision-making, offer 
adult liteacy and parenting pograms, provide or locate »t»ided-day diild care smices, 
and train staff in involving divea^ groups of panels. Parents are encour^ed to convey 
the expedation that their childrai can learn and to take re^x^isibility f(K enctniraging tl^ir 
children's and their own continuing education. 

Goal 7: Community and Business Partnerships. Businesses and otlier 
members of the conininnity will be partwei-sJn the improvement ftf s ghffl?ls» 

Goal 7 oKXTurages coopeaticm with the private sector and community organizations.. State 
actions enccHirage redfHOCity between schools and the private sector, pro^grams for out-of- 
school youth and adults, and partn^^ips between schools and community-based 
oiganizations. Di^rict and campus actions cc»di»in to these. The private sector is asked to 
encourage school-age employees to stay in school, to p^ticipate in educatk}nal planning, 
and to {sovide empfoyees whoa re parents with release tin» to participate in parent 
responsibility activities. Community-based organizations ?re encouraged to coordinate 
with school activiti» fen* ^tots and out-of-%hool youth. 

Goal 8: Re search. Development, and Evaluation; Inslniction anii 
administration will be improved through research that identifies creative 
and effective methods. 

Goal 8 calls for a state research agenda and for applying research and technology to 
improve instriKition and nmagemenL State acticms addr^ a re^arch plan and 
clearinghouse, cooperative and longitudinal rraearch, and implementation of technology. 
I>istrict5 and campm^ are encouraged to examine resrarch and to develop innovative 
pr^c». Instituticms of higher education are urged to conduct cooperative re^arch with 
schools and to iixioiporate res&uch findings into the prqxuation of prospective educators. 
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Goal 9: Communications. Commu nicatSons among all public fflwcatioo 
interests will be consistent, timely, and effective. 



Goal 9 focuses on conveying policies and inf(Hination on sclwol, campus, and district 
poformance, soliciting per pectives from the field, and recognizing acWevemCTts. StaJe 
acti(His include expanding telecommunicaticHis and disseminating infioffmatiffli on the 
pefomance of the educational system. Districts and campuses are asked to follow suit and 
to expand local recognition programs. 

*From Qualify, Equity, Accoumability: Texas State Board of Education Long-Rcmge IHan 
for Public Education. 1991 1995 
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INTEGRATED CURRICULUM AND PERFORMANCE-BASED EDUCTION - A 

STRATEGY FOR SYSTEMIC CHANGE 



Integration of Curriculum 

The U.S. Secretary of Education, speaking at the School to Work Transition 
Conference last May stated that integrating academic and vocational studies is a key "for 
all students". Noting current programs around the nation linking academic skills and 
vocational education, he further stated "early results suggest that far from being mutually 
exclusive, job training and academics can be mutually reinforcing. . . A new focus on the 
application of mathematics and scientific principles is a promising approach to both 
meeting the education goals and improving school -to-work transitions." 

A recent joint policy statement by the National School Boards Association and the 
National Association of State Boards of Education stated that schools should broaden 
vocational education to include stronger academics and that broader vocational education 
curricula should reach all students, not just those in job training. The statement urged 
local educators to consider the changing job market, modern work technologies and new 
teaching methods. 

President Bush, in an article published in Industrial Education (1990, March) said 
"I'd like to encourage you to think about ways to integrate vocational education with 
your schools traditional curriculum " 

In addition to the government, politicians and business and industry supporting the 
concept of integrating acaf^emic and vocational education, other interest groups are also 
supporting the concept to some degree or another. Not, I might add, all for the same 
reasons. 

Parents support the concept because they want the best po^ible education for their 
child so be/she can get into the best college and then succeed in a satisfying high paying 
job. 

^ ill 
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Academic teachers as represented by their national spokespersons and associations 
such as the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics are interested in using new 
procedures in teaching math so students can readily see the relationship between 
mathematical concepts and their application in the real world. Project 2061: Science for 
All Americans (1989) proposes new curricula for science, math and technology that are 
different from today's school curricula in two ways: 1) boundaries between traditional 
subject matter categories are softened and connections are emphasized; and 2) the 
amount of detail that students are expected to retain is considerably less than in 
traditional science, mathematics, and technology courses. 

Charles Benson (1989), Director for the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education, in testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on Education, Ans 
and Humanities in support of the new Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act rep?'-ted 
that "the case for integration stands on three main-and somewhat interrelaled-arguments: 
economic necessity; ruidlngs from the field of cognitive science; and social justice." 

In terms of economic necessity, fundamental changes are occurring in the nature 
and structure of work, reducing the number of the very lowest level jobs and increasing 
skill demands at all levels. The proportion of jobs requiring a thinking, learning, 
analytical worker is rising and is expected to continue to rise, but the proportion of jobs 
based on repetitive acts, easily learned by imitation, is fa"ing. Employees must have a 
greater ability to work in a more uncertain and non-routine environment and to interact 
with a wider variety of individuals. 

To illustrate he used the example of welding. Welding is a traditional vocational 
subject. Not many academic teachers would claim welding in their realm of 
responsibility. But for a career in welding, he proposes that "students arc likely to need 
computer literacy, metallurgy, blueprint reading, heat control, distortion control, as well 
as knowledge of new and emerging welding techniques, such as robotic welding, laser 
beam welding, plasma arc welding, arc brazing, resistance brazing, laser beam cutting, 
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carbon arc cutting, etc. These new knowledge areas and new kinds of skills appear to 
require enhanced academic background and an increase in process comprehension." (J. 
C. Papritan, "Trends in Welding Training in Vocational Education: The Curriculum, 
Parts I and II," Welding Journal. April/May, 1985) Students enrolled in agricultural 
education programs learn more than raising animals and planting seed. They study the 
total fanm or agribusiness - animal husbandry, finance, management, marketing, safety 
and health - they investigate the total operation and not just one narrow occupational 
area. 

From the field of cognitive Science, he reports that "Recent work by cognitive 
scientists suggest that for large numbers of people, possibly a majority of the student 
population, 'theoretical ideas' -- meaning reasoning power, skills in problem solving, 
skills in knowing how to learn in the workplace, the ability to plan, to anticipate and 
avoid difficulties in productive processes — are taught most effectively when they are 
taught in a practical context." 

He further reports that 

. . learning by doing is an effective instructional strategy over a 
wider span of the measured ability spectrum than is traditional academic 
instruction based on lecture and text. Teaching theory in a practical context 
appears to offer much transferability from the study of instructional modules 
to the solv ig of problems in the work place." 

Cognitive scientists are now saying that for most people effective learning requires 
a context that matters to them. In particular, most learning (including learning in the 
workplace) takes place '.i ways quite different from the form it lakes in schools: it takes 
place in group.s and often requires cooperation, while most school-based learning is an 
individual activity; it relies on using both simple and complex tools, whereas school- 
based learning emphasizes thinking thai is relatively independent of tools; and most 
importantly schools emphasize relatively abstract forms of learning disconnected from 
the 'real worlds" of work, family and community — as schools themselves are 
disconnected from these worlds - rather than connecting learning to events, people, and 



objects that have some meaning to them, like the tasks required on the job, the chores 
necessary -lOund the home, or the activities connected to lives as community members 
and citizens (Resnick, 1987; Raizen, 1989). 

Benson (1989) suggests that integration of academic and vocational education "is 
the best shot we have" for overcoming the form of social injustice that occurs by tracking 
students. 

The division or separation between academic and vocational education did not 
exist in the early period of education in this country. During most of the nineteenth 
century, little specific vocational training was found in the public schools, there was a 
general belief that all students of every vocational ambition should learn the same 
subjects. 

The manual training movement of the 1880's developed a set of graduated 
exercises in woodwork and metal work, not to give students the specific skills necessary 
for immediate employment but to train them in the uses of tools and the manipulation of 
materials, to round out their eduction, to "train the mind b> training the hand" (Grubb, 
1990). 

Russell (1938), in the report of a committee appointed by President Roosevelt, 
criticized vocational education for promoting a narrow conception of vocational 
>- ^"ration with overly specific training and for encouraging a dual structure segregating 
vocational education from academic education. 

Repels in 1963 and in 1968 also criticized the narrow approach practiced by 
vocational eduction a J pointed to a need to broaden its scope (Grubb, 1978). Tlie recent 
passr.ge of the reautl . ization of the Carl Perkins Act was preceded by much discussion 
about the need to broaden vocational education and integrate it with academic education. 

Keep in mind that nothing I've said at this conference will hr ve any practical affect 
on education until it is acted upon locally. Kolberg (1990) stated " Ihis is a national 
problem that will be solved locally " It's at the local level where the most exciting, 
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innovative developments are occurring with regard to integrating the curriculum. Local 
schools are experimenting, often by trial and error, to determine what makes sense and 
what works for them and their students in the context of their resources, personnel, and 
labor markets. 

To make integration work locally, a school district must have a vision of what 
schooling should be and a commitment to seeing that vision accomplished. There is an 
ancient proverb which says "Where there is no vision, the people perish" (Proverbs 
29:18). 

That proverb has application to the business of education today. In education, we 
have to have a vision, we have to have a philosophy about education, what 't is, what it 
ought to be, what it can and can't do, who it can serve, how it can serve whom, what its 
end products (that is its graduates) should know and be able to do. 

The vision conceptualized through integrating academic and vocational education ' 
is designed around the following observed benefits derived from integration: 

increased quality of vocational instruction through greater use of academic 

material and of applied academic courses; 

increased quality of academic instruction through increased u.se of 

applications and problem-oriented approaches to teaching; 

upgraded curriculum through the replacement of diluted academic (general) 

courses with more rigorous applied academic courses; 

improved "coherence" in the sequencing of four year programs of study as a 

result of vocational teachers, academic teachers, and counselors cooperatively 

defining such sequences; 

improved integration and increased understanding between academic and 
vocational teachers as a result of working together on new curricula; 
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decreased segregation of academic and vocational students through the 



development of courses and programs which eliminate the divisions between 



academic and vocational subjects; 



increased enthusiasm of teachers for teaching and students for learning. 



Do these observed benefits to an integrated curriculum fit into your vision of what 
education should be and do in your school district? Whatever your vision, you then 
develop goals and objectives, and a plan of action steps to help you get there. I'm sure 
your school district has a mission statement and goals for education and a plan for 
reaching those goals. But the question that I would ask you is simply this: When did 
you last revise it? In other words, how old is it? Is it still relevant in todays society? 
Does it produce graduates who can go on to college or immediately take their place in the 
world of work as knowledgeable, skillful employees or students? 

Commitment to your vision is extremely importan*. There are a lot of barriers to 
making change in education. Innovation causes resisn ice to stiffen, defenses to set in, 
opposition to form. It often lakes repeated attempts, endless demonstrations and 
persistence before your new ideas will be accepted. The point is that everyone in your 
district is not likely to jump on the bandwagon and think this is the greatest idea to come 
along. 

Benson's (1989) testimony identified seven barriers to integrating academic and 
vocational education. These barriers that you will need to overcome include: 
lack of well-established models of integration 
new demands on teacher time 
lack of resources for staff development 
the need for consistent support of efforts at integration 
inadequate funding and leadersnip in schools targeted by federal policy 
the absence of appropriate instruments of a.ssessment 
an incomplete grounding in cognitive science 
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As educators, we need to keep in mind that integrating academic and vocational 
education is not an end in itself. But it does provide a vision of improving education for 
all students and making education real. It is an opportunity to move in the direction of 
responding to concerns highlighted in the Unfinished Agenda report by the National 
Commission on Secondary Vocational Education (1985) which states "What is really 
required today are programs and experiences that bridge the gap between the so-called 
academic and vocational courses." 

There are several models of integration to choose from, and you may even develop 
another one, or certainly use a combination of elements from the various models as you 
seek to design a program that fits your situation for your students. The next section of 
this paper will focus on specific models of integration. 

A Way to Think About Integration: Some Possible Models 

Generally, researchers, policy makers, vocational teachers, academic teachers, 
business and industry leaders, and a host of others are supporting various efforts of 
integration. Interestingly, each of these groups has its own reasons for wanting to 
integrate programs. However, as stated earlier one can not think about integration as an 
end but as a means to an end: Improving some serious deficiencies in the American 
School System. Recently NCRVE researchers (Grubb, 1990) have attempted to define 
some of these efforts of integration as "models" which can be evaluated and/or modified 
to better fit local needs and conditions. At this time there is still a great deal of 
experimentation going on across the country and a paucity of hard data about integration. 
Grubb and Plihal use these models because, in their view, they have each changed 
educational practices in some manor or degree and not just renamed an existing practice. 



Model 1: Incorporating academic competencies into vocational courses 

a. Probably simplest form of integration 

b. Relabeling of the informal reinforcement of basic academic skills in 
vocavional classes. 

c. Using develop off-the-shelf curriculum materials which identify academic 
competencies- 

d. Academic competencies stressed are generally simple or lower level. 

e. Does nothing to change the separation between academic and vocational 
teachers, programs and students. 

f. Taught by vocational teachers. 



Model 2: Combining academic and vocational teachers 

a. Academic teachers initiate the teaching of academic competencies in 
vocational programs. 

b. Assigning academic teachers to AVC part or full time to work with vocational 
teacher or team teaching. 

c. Strength of this model is in collaboration. 

d. Presence of academic teacher gives status to academic skills. 

e. Most academic content is remedial. 



Model 3: Making academic curriculum more vocationally relevant 

a. Academic teachers incorporate vocational examples into their courses. 

b. Some what like the "career ed" movement. 

c. More common approach is to introduce specific new courses "applied 
academics". 

d. Some times used to substitute for lower level academic courses. 

c. Used as electives with no courses dropped from the course offerings. 
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f. 



Most popular form of integration. 

Unless linked to vocational programs and teachers true integration may not 
take place. 



Model 4: Modifying academic and vocational education - curriculum "alignment" 

a. Changes the content of both academic and vocational courses. 

b. Coordinates existing teachers and courses. 

c. Relies on locally developed curricula or modified "off-the-shelf' curricula. 

d. Incorporates elements from Models 2 and 3. 

e. Many teachers use Applied Academic materials. 

f. Teacher collaboration and student mixing. 

g. Cooperative learning. 



Model 5: Academy model 

a. Operate as schools within schools. 

b. Teacher collaboration. 

c. Student groups work with teacher groups. 

d. Business, industry relationships. 

e. Motivate potential drop outs. 

f. Does not reduce tracking of students. 



Model 6: Replacing conventional departments with occupational clusters 

a. Replace conventional departments. 

b. Departments organized along occupational lines. 

c. Career-cluster departments recommends specific course sequence. 

d. Promotes teacher collaboration. 

e. Reduces '"turfism". 



f. 



Expanded Academy Model. 
Reduces iracking of students. 



Model 7: Single-occupation high schools 

a. Similar to academies except occupation emphasis is school-wide. 

b. Academic instruction is more vocational. 

c. Reduces student tracking. 

d. Promotes opportunities for teacher collaboration. 



Model 8: Electing career paths or occupational majors 

a. Use occupational cluster as in Model 7 but still have conventional 
departments. 

b. Students elect a "career path" to follow. 

c. Integrate career-related information into academic subjects. 

d. Reduces "curriculum cafeteria" approach. 

These eight models are still being studied and others will probably emerge. Before 
school officials buy into some reform effort such as integration, there are some factors 
which need careful consideration and study by all stakeholders. Policy makers must 
determine, through some procedure, the indicators of program quality that they want to 
use to evaluati; their strengths, successes, and areas of concern. In working with policy 
makers at various educational institutions, several measures of succe.ss have been 
identified: 

a. Increased scores on standardized tests in mathematics, science, and language 
arts; 

b. Increased selection of upper level courses on the part of vocational students; 

c. Increased post-secondary enrollment; 

d. Reducted unemployment of graduates; 
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e. Increased wage earning capacity ana job quality; 

f. Increased employer satisfaction; and 

g. Decreased drop-out rates. 

Identifying and framing these outcomes will determine what evaluation daui should 
be collected. These outcomes will also determine which, if any, integration model should 
be promoted. Possible factors which will need some degree of consideration by 
stakeholders are: 

a. Education Objectives 

b. Curriculum Design 

c. Textbooks 

d. Teachers and Staffing Patterns 

e. Staff Development 

f. Student Assignment 

g. Resource and Time Allocation 
b. Testing 

i. Organizational Structure 
k. Incentives 

The degree of consideration for each of these factors will be guided by state and 
local policy. This will require involvement of all stakeholders if we are to make progress 
in school improvement. 

Assessing Performance-Based Learning 

At the education summit in Charlottesville, the President zi\d the Governors 
declared that "the time has come. . . to establish clear national performance goals, goals 
that will make us internationally competitive" (National Goals for Education, 1990). 
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The stateir nv v/as made that 

' jducation is central to our quality of life. It's at the heart of our 
economic strength and security, our creativity in the arts and letters, our 
invccuon in the sciences, and the perpetuation of our cuhural values. 
Tt'day, a new standard for an educated citizenry is required. . . all of our 
people, not just a few, must be able to think for a living, adapt to chan^jing 
environments, and to understand the world around them." 

Goal 3 of the 6 goals established at this conference states: "By the year 2000, 
American students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having demonstrated competency in 
challenging subject matter including English, mathematics, science, history, and 
geography; and every school in America will ensure that all students learn to use 
their minds well, so they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, funher learning, 
and productive employment in our modem economy." 

The report calls for reorienting schools so they focus on results, not on procedures. 
A restructuring of education that will work toward guaranteeing that all students. . . 
acquire the knowledge and skills necessary to succeed in a changing economy. What 
they are really saying is-we want graduates and e.nployees who can THINK! 
Individuals who know the basics, but who can also solve problems, look at a set of 
factors and make a decision. Individuals who can transfer what they have learned from 
one circumstance to another. This will necessitate the teaching of less detail, but more 
understanding, more relationships, more cooperative efforts. As educators, we need to 
recognize that our students can't learn everything. There is an explosion of knowledge! 
Just too much for anyone to know. When you think about it, any one of us concentrates 
on, and uses, only a small fraction of all the knowledge available. I believe that we are 
doing a disservice to our young people by teaching them a lot of specific data and details 
that will soon be out-of-date, or even if it isn't out of date, will soon be forgotten when 
.school is out. Technological change is occurring so rapidly that much of what we learn 
today will not be needed in 3 or 5 or 10 years. We ought to be teaching young people 
how to find the information they need and then how to use the information they have 
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found. We should be teaching young peqple how to karn, and how to think through a 
given set of circumstances. How to transfer what they know from one situation to 
another. 

Integration of academic and vocational education has peoples' attention and is 
focusing on these ideas. 

In terms of assessment, the national report says "what students need to know must 
be defined". There is no lack of individuals and organizations willing, at least 
informally, to help define what students need to know. Everyone seems to have an 
opinion. 

Carnevale, Gainer, and Meltzer (1989), in a summary of research conducted under 
a joint project of the American Society for Training and Development and the U.S. Dept. 
of Labor titled Workplace Basics: The Skills Employers Want report that employers say 
the most important skills for any employee are the three Rs- reading, writing and 
arithmetic. And increasingly, employers are telling the media they will train new 
employees if they have these three basics. But, they report that if you probe a little 
further, you find that employers want good basic academic skills and much more. 

"Employers want employee^ who can learn the particular skills of an 
available joj-who have learned how to learn. They want listening skills 
and good oral communication skills, "employees who can think on their feet 
(problem solving) and who can come up with innovative solutions (creative 
thinking)." 

"Employers want employees who have pride in them.selve5 and their 
potential to be successful (self-esteem); who know how to get things done 
(goal setting/motivation); and who have some sense of the s' lis needed to 
perform well in the workplace (personal and career development)." 

"Employers want employees who can get along with customers, 
suppliers, or coworkers (interpersonal and negotiation skills); who can 
work with others to achieve a goal (teamwork); who have some .sense of 
where the organization is headed and what they must do to make a 
contribution (organizational effectiveness); and who can assume 
responsibility and motivate coworkers when necessary Peadership)." 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLf 



Harms (1981) has proposed several new and dramatic changes for science 
programs at the elementary, middle, and high school levelswhich should address some of 
the above concerns. At the elementary level, science needs to be considered as a "basic" 
with assistance from local support groups to provide training, materials, and organization 
as needed. For example, the use of science "kits" or "tubs" is gaining in popularity 
among elementary teachers. This method is not new, it has been around for about 25 
years. However, the science tubs used today are more "teacher friendly". But the 
problem of resupplying and maintaining them is still a problem. Dale Law and I are 
currenily working on a research project to try and look at this problem (K-6 Curriculum 
Development, 1991). Over the last couple nf years our research team has developed 10 
new science tubs (grades 4-6) which also emphasize careers in agriculture: 

1. Agriculture Measures Up: Using Mathematics in Agriculture 

2. Agriculture Renews Our Planet: Growing Energy for the Future 

3. Animals in Agriculture: Their Growth and Development 

4. Dairy Delights: Good Nutrition from Milk 

5. Eggciting Experiments: Chick Incubation and Embryology 

6. Growing Better Everyday: Using Genetics to Improve Agriculture 

7. Insects: Agriculture's Friends or Foes 

8. Probing Our Soils: Getting to the Roots of Agriculture 

9. Protein Providers: The Superb Soybean 

10. Rain or Shine: Weather's Effect of Agriculture 

We are providing inservice workshops to elementary teachers on how to use these 
new biological science tubs. We have also been talking with other groups, such as 
secondary agricultural education teachers, ag.-in-the-classroom representatives, and 
regional superintendents, about maintaining the tubs for the elementary teachers. The 
reception so far is very encouraging and they seem anxious to get started. 
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Harms suggests that the science curriculum at the middle school and junior high 
school level shift to address issues and topics related to personal, societal and career 
choice needs. Decision-making and problem-solving skills would receive increased 
emphasis. The secondary curriculum would also shift to a science literacy context. 
Topics would be presented in a personal and societal context. In addition, new courses 
need to help students cope with an increasingly technological world stressing real-world 
applications. 

The common theme weaving through the reform reports is the importance of 
applications. We need to develop strategies thatconnect mathematics and science 
problems to real-world issues - both personal and societal. The shift toward teaching the 
full spectrum of cognitive levels is another thread in the reform fabric. The teaching of 
isolated, discrete facts and principles is no longer adequate - students will need to 
demonstrate their understanding of the science, mathematics, and technology concepts 
through some means other than pencil and paper tests. 

Wirt (1991) encourages the states to provide the needed leadership in developing 
and/or assisting local districts in designing performance-based assessment strategies. 
Many states are in fact using performance-based learning and asser,sment strategies as 
tools to promote school reform in general education. The strategies and action plans 
being formulated to promote performance-based learning and assessment in general 
education programs are not that different from those which are currently used by 
vocational, music, and art teachers. 

The process is very generic when developing performance-based tests. The 
following steps are generally included: 

a. Identify information/skills to be tested. 

b. Determine if process, product, or both are to be assessed. 

c. Prepare draft of assessment items 



1. process - critical steps 

2. product - desirable characteristics. 

d. Determine rating scale 

e. Determine acceptable score for mastery. 

Through various integration efforts, such as having faculty across program areas to 
focus on the school-wide performance-based outcomes, which have been identified at the 
state and/or local level, much more progress can be made than having each discipline 
area working in isolation. There are school districts and states around the nation which 
are emerging as leaders in promoting performance-based learning - but so far these tend 
to be isolated groups and not organized into a large scale coordinated reform efforts. 
State and federal governments along with business and industry groups can be the glue to 
make this a cohesive and systemic reform plan. A recent report published by Allstate 
(1989) Slated the following: 

"Yet, despite the fact that everyone profits from a better school system, 
few communities have launched comprehensive efforts I ' improve education 
- even though the critism and questioning of America's schools have become 
widespread in recent years. 

What's been lacking... is a coordinated approach; a plan that provides 
for ongoing cooperation among education, business, and the community as a 
whole. 

...they concluded improving education should not be left solely to 
educators and executives. K the system serves the community as a whole, 
then the community must help the system understand its needs and meet its 
objectives. 

Hence,this report-outlines a mechanism for generating that kind of 
community involvement and support." 

Business and industry groups are pursuing active ongoing partnerships education, 
business, and the whole community. They want to share ideas and resources to bring to 
fruitation the communities educational vision. For example, grants to the Learning 
Research and Development Center, University of Pittsburgh and the National Center on 
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Education and the Economy have been awarded over $1 million dollars each to develop 
and prodjxe assessments which use, (a) perfonnance examinations, (b) projects, and (c) 
portfolios. These are intended to be used as national assessments on a voluntary basis by 
local school districts. The funding for this effort is provided by the private sector. Their 
interest is to develop an assessment strategy which measures the students' ability to think 
and apply their knowledge to workplace problems (Workforce Development Strategies, 
1991). 

The Educational Testing Service (ETS) is securing funding to work with the Center 
for Occupational Research and Development (CORD) and the Agency for Instructional 
Technology (AIT) to develop performance-based assessments. Their efforts are focusing 
around the concepts taught ir the Applied Academir Curricula. Again, the desire is to 
develop something more than a pencil and paper instrument. Recent research (Pepple, 
Law, and Valdes, 1990) indicates that these materials are accepted by many academic 
and vocational teachers and are being widely used in both areas for integration and 
performance -based learning activities, it seemed appropriate to develop performance- 
based assessments which can be made available to local districts. 

Many local districts are currently meeting to develop their own performance-based 
assessments which they need for local goal assessment plans and school improvement 
plans. The schools are being encouraged to work with teachers across-the-board when 
developing their assessment strategies. Teachers are being encouraged to compare their 
curriculum with each others to identify where important skills and knowledge concepts 
are being taught and reinforced. Many times teachers are amazed at what is actually 
taught in other program areas and quickly see ways to align their content and share 
resources. 
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Preservlce and Teacher Preparation 

Pipho (1991) reported on a study conducted by the Education Commission of 
States (ECS) which attempted to get a measure of the progress slates are making in 
educational reform. Two of the factors they looked at were obstacles and emerging 
strategies which are being proposed and debated. The obstacles identified were: 

a. Lack of clear, widely accepted, and compelling vision for reform; 

b. Inadequate measures of progress in student learning and system reform; 

c. Doubt among people in the trenches about whether there is a deep, long-term 
commitment to change; 

d. Lack of support for innovators and risk-takers; 

e. Reform efforts that do not easily transfer from pilot sites to the entire state; 

f. Lack of coordination between approaches to reform, which sends inconsistent 
messages to school leaders and paralyzes their will to change; 

g. Lack of people who know how to lead in reform settings; and 

h. A large gap between advocates of reform and parents, the public and many 
educators. 

Pipho also listed some strategies which were being tried out or proposed in the 
surveyed states. Thes** included: 



a. 


Restructuring state departments »)f education; 


b. 


Moving toward integrated curricula; 


c. 


Using alternative forms of assessment; 


d. 


Decentralization and site-based management; 


e. 


"Report cards" and other forms of public accountability; 


f. 


Earlier childhood education assistance; 


g- 


Interagency cooperation; 


h. 


Funding formulas designed on a more equitable basis; and 



i. Interventions or sanctions for failing districts. 

It is obvious that universities will also need to change how they have been doing 
things in teacher education programs. Preservice programs must model and demonstrate 
how to effectively teach in a student-centered and activity-based learning environment. If 
change is to occur, beginning teachers must be aware of the reform strategies such as 
those listed above and how to cope with one or more of the barriers which could present. 

Preservice programs need to develop strategies for working across discipline areas, 
i.e. academic teachers working with vocational teachers, mathematics teachers working 
with science teachers, etc. Currently, student teaching and methods courses still have 
students isolated from those in other discipline areas. Collaboration and cooperation 
among programs are not widely practiced - they may be mentioned, but students are not 
shown how to do it, or lead to believe that the schools that hire them expect this type 
professional training. 

Many other exciting efforts are emerging at the university level. Colorado State 
University has a federal grant to develop and disseminate teacher education and 
counselor education modules for pre-service training programs. These materials will be 
pilot tested this fall in selected sites throughout the nation. Other efforts like those at 
Eastern Illinois University, University of Illinois, Texas A & M University, Ohio State 
University, Colorado State University, and a score of other colleges and universities have 
begun research in the areas integration, and performance-base learning and assessment. 
Another research project I am currently co-directing involves coordinating one or more 
^'ocational Tech/Prep grant projects with a state board (academic) Science Literacy grant. 
This will allow us to use a holistic approach to school reform - K - 14+ which is 
coordinated and supported by state and local stakeholders. 

One more obstacle to performance-based education seems to be university 
admissions wanting to see course records and standardized test scores with student 
applications for admission. Again committees are working on this and some colleges are 
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considering portfolios or other forms of records in place of course transcripts. Again, not 
everyone is up-to-speed on this reform effort Communication and buy-in among all 
stakeholders takes time and compromise in the drafting of policies and strategies is a 
given. 

Another factor is that most college teaching is very traditional in its delivery. This 
is changing in many colleges, especially among the professional schools who are 
responding to the changing business and industry climate. These curricular changes 
toward emphasizing "employability skills" are the same as those vocational and technical 
education programs are incorporating into their courses. Once key stakeholders agree 
that these outcomes are the same for all students, educational reform should, for the first 
time be coordinated and supported across school discipline areas, educational levels, state 
and local governments, and business and industry professionals. 
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Eight Models of Integration 

Model 1 : Incorporating academic 
competencies into vocational 
courses 

Model 2: Combining academic and 
vocational teachers 

Model 3; Making academic curriculum 
more vocationally relevant 

Model 4: modifying academic and 
vocational education — curriculum 
"alignment" 

Model 5: Academy model 

Model 6: Replacing conventional 
departments with occupational 
clusters 

Model 7: Single-occupation high 
schools 

Model 8: Electing career paths or 
occuptional majors 
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Levels of Instruction for Applied 

Academics 



Apply 



Discriminate, create 



Practice, demonstrate 



Interpret, participate 



Recall, recognize, identify 



*Based on Bloom's Taxonomy 

"All employees will need to apply logical 
thinking to define problems, collect data, 
establish facts, and draw valid conclusions." 
Judy Whipple, Briggs and Straton 
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Workplace Basics 
The 7 Skills Groups 

Organizational Effectiveness/ 
Leadersliip 

Interpersonal Negotiation/Teannwork 

Self-Esteem/Goal Setting-Motivation/ 
Personal & Career Development 

Creative Thinking/Problem Solving 



ommunication: Listening & Oral 
Communication 

3 R's (Reading, Writing, Computation) 



i.earnina to Le 



4 , 

t L 
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One Approach to integration 



Pure 
Applied 

can't generalize 
too fragmented 
tower-level learning 
based on job tasks 
no theory 
turns off many 
students 



Applied 
Academics 

• student centered 

• empowers the learner 

• not remedial 

• promotes cooperative 
learning/teaching 

" uses holistic approach 
to education 

• targets the middle 50% 
of student population 



Academics 

abstract 

turns off many 

students 

no applications 

repetitive drill 

authoritarian 

model 
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Changing Policies and Administration to 
integrate Academic and Vocational Education 



Federal 
Policy 



State 
Policy 



■> 



District 
Policy 



^oTe 

Administration 



District 
Administration 



Academic Education 
Practices 



Integrated Education 
Practices 



Vocational Education 
Practices 



objectives 
curriculum 
textbooks ~> 
teachers 

staff development 
student assignmer } 
resources and time ^ 
testing 
organization 
incentives 



^ objectives 
^ curriculum 
*~ textbooks 

teachers 
<- staff development 

student assignment 
«- resources and time 

testing 

organization 
^ incentives 



Existing policy and administrative structures may be 
barriers to integrating academic and vocational 
education; removing barriers and creating new 
policies and administrative procedure may be 
necessary to integrate academic and vocational 
education. 

NCRVE Summer Conference on Integration 

August. 1990 
Berkeley, CA 
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Critical Questions 

What is the purpose of schooling in your 
district? 

How does integration fit into this purpose? 

How are you measuring your outcomes? 

How can integration enhance these 
results? 

Process P roduct 

collaboration 
staff development 
administrative 
commitment 
teaching practices 



NCRVE Summer Conferjncc on Integration 

August 1990 

Berkeley, CA 
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Integration — Positives 

Better product/employable student 

Improved learning 

Program survival and recognition 

Cooperation/collaboration between 
vocational and academic 
education 

Staff desire and motivation 

Pickens Tech 
Aurora Public Schools 
Aurora, Colorado 
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Integration — Negatives 

Lack of time and resources 

Staff variables (expertise, attitudes, 
etc.) 

Student variables (boredonn, time, 
etc.) 

Communication/coordination 
problems 



Pickens Tech 
Aurora Public Schools 
Aurora, Colorado 
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Developing Performance- Based 

Assessments 

• Identify information/skills to be tested 

• Determine if process, product, or 
botli are to be assessed 

• Prepare draft of ossessnnent itenns 

Process — critical steps 

Product — desirable characteristics 

• Determine rating/grading scale 

• Determine acceptable score for 
mastery 
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strategies for Reform 

Restructuring state departments of 
education 

Moving toward integrated curricula 

IVlovIng away fronn course requirennents and 
requirennents for specific amounts of seat 
time 

Using alternative forms of assessment 
(portfolios and performance assessments) 

Decentralization and site-based 
management (including the push for 
building professionals to share decision 
making with parents and community 
members) 

"Report cards" on the schools and other 
forms of public accountability 

Early childhood education assistance (both 
preschools and parent training) 

Interagency cooperation (e.g.. cooperation 
with physical and mental health agencies) 

Funding formulas designed on a more 
equitable basis 

Interventions or sanctions for failing districts 



Obstacles to Reform 



Lack of a clear, widely accepted, and 
compelling vision for reform 

Inadequate measures of progress in 
student learning and system reform 

Doubt among people in the trenches 
about whether there Is a deep, long- 
term commitment to change 

Lacic of support for innovators and risl<- 
takers 

Reform efforts that do not easily transfer 
from pilot sites to the entire state 

Lack of coordination between 
approaches to reform, which sends 
inconsistent messages to school leaders 
and paralyzes their will to change 

Lack of people who know how to lead in 
reform settings 

A large gap between advocates of 
reform and parents, the public, and 
many educators 
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A Time for Leaders and 

Managers 



Must create an environment for 
diverse groups to come together and 
address problems 

Rewards and assessments must 
reflect new goals 

What is measured is what gets done 

Must take time to create 
infrastructure and environment to 
support systemic change 

Must begin to think through total 
process 

Use holistic approach 
Identify and remove barriers 



1991 IMSA Leadership 
Conference 
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Accountability System — Four 

IVIeasures of Quality 



• Measures and standards must be 
clearly defined 

• The numbers and measures and 
standards should be manageable 

• The data for measuring performance 
indicators must be reasonably 
accurate, timely, and easy to 
measure 

• Measures and standards information 
must be provided regularly enough 
to make it useful 



Gareth Hoachlander 
Vocational Education 

Journal 
Feb., 1991 
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Elements for Integration 



• Vision and commitment 

• Consistent support 

• New resources 

• Autonomy for teociiers 

• Teacl^er training and retraining 

• Sustained efforts 

"There is no substitute for teachers and 
administrators sitting down and defining 
for fhemselves what problems they 
want to address, what they most want 
to accomplish and what resources they 
have to meet their goals." 



W. Norton Grubb 
Vocational Education 

Journal 
Feb,, 1991 
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"The Perkins Act is an important 
step in redirecting vocational 
education and, ultinnateiy, in 
restructuring our liigh sclnoois for 
tlie 21st century." 



Larry Rosenstock 
PDK 

Feb., 1991 



*'The performance measures are 
to include gains in tine mastery of 
basic and more advanced 
academic sl<ills, gains in 
competency in one or more 
occupational areas, plus retention 
in school or graduation and 
subsequent employment." 



John Wirt 
PDK 

Feb., 1991 



"This theme of integrating' acadennic and 
vocationai education estabiishes a new 
direction in federal policy that is iil<ely to 
grow in importance over time. The basic 
concept is that academic education and 
vocational education (or preparation for 
work) should grow out of and complement 
each other." 



John Wirt 
PDK 

Feb., 1991 



"Presentation and repetition help students 
do well on standardized tests and lower 
order skills, but they are generally ineffective 
as teaching strategies for long term 
learning, for higher-order thinking, and for 
versatile problem-solving." 

Everybody Counts, 57 



"We have drifted into a curriculum 
by default, a curriculum of 
minimum expectations that resists 
the changes needed to keep 
pace with the demands of 
preparing students for 
contemporary life." 

John A. Dossey 
Professor of Mathematics 
lllir^ois State University 



"We no longer need hundreds of 
people to do things by hand. We 
need people who can read 
digital read-outs, take statistics 
and nunnbers off machines, and 
write them In charts for further 
analysis." 



Susan Hooker 
Motorola 



"Pursuing Integration witli academic 
education requires us to adopt a different 
view: Tliat vocational education is a 
different way to learn the same academic 
concepts and skills that nonvocational 
students learn." 

"A true integration requires nothing less than 
a full restructuring of high schools." 

"With the new Perkins Act, the federal 
government has forged a powerful tool for 
re-creating schools." 

Larry Rosenstock 
PDK 

Feb., 1991 



"The primary goal of integrating academic 
and vocational education is to make the 
experience of applied vocational 
education more accessible to academic 
students at the same time that advanced 
academic courses are made more 
£ accessible to students concentrating in 
vocational education." 

he integration of academic and 
vocational education is a movement to 
reform not Just vocational education but the 
entire secondary education curriculum." 



Kenneth Gray 
PDK 

Feb., 1991 



"We're already spending $1 1 7 million a year 
on training at CInrysler. But it doesn't all go 
to train workers how to run computers or 
robots or stamping presses. A big port of it 
goes to teacli our people the three R's they 
didn't learn in school. In some of our plants, 
we have about 25 percent of our people 
reading at grade six or below, many of 
them functionally illiterate." 



Lee lacocca 

1989 National Education 

Association meeting 



Toward the Integration of Vocational and Academic Education: 

A Group Process 



Facilitated by 

Jerry D. Peppie 
University of lUinois 



General Session 
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TECHNIQUE 



NGT has six steps: 

1 . Presentation of the task to be accomplished 

2 . Silent generation of ideas for ten minutes. Ea;h participant is charged to silently 
write down the short phrases of statements which answer the question. The intent 
is to get as many answers as possible from all group members. 

3. Round-robin recording of icteas. The participants are asked to read their ideas, one 
idea per person at a time. Each will be recwded, and numbered, on tte master list 
No discusaon takes place. One-by-one, each participant d*h& gives an idea or 
passes until all of the icteas genaated by the group have been recorded. No editing 
of matraial and no evaluative commeits are desired at this time. All participants are 
encour^ed to "hitch-hike" on the ideas of others and add new ideas to the list The 
point is to allow all members equal opportunity to contribute to the group. 

4. Ideas clarified and discussed. This step is desiped to promote a clear 
understanding of each idea. Over-laj^ng or similar ideas may be merged. 

5. Valuation ofrelative importance of ideas. Each participant ranks the tq) five items 
out of all of those recortted. five points are giv«i to the relatively most important 
ic^ four points given to the second most important idea; three points go to the 
third most important; two points go to the fourth most important; one point is given 
to the fifth most important. The votes, on note cards, are counted and tallied for 
each item. 

6 . The process yields a list of answers, in order of ranking. 

This final vote summarizes the NGT process: it {rovidcs a measure of the relative group 
consensus as to the value of the many ideas generated, it provides a sense of closure and 
accompli^ment, and it documents the group judgement. 



Gresham, J, N. (1986). Expressed saiisfaaion with the nominal group technique amcmg 
change agents. Dissertation, Texas A&M University. 
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Barriers to Integrating Acadeinic and Vocational 

Education 



] 



1 . Turf, tOTitorial isaies 

2. lime iGstratints 

3. CocHtiiiiaticBiApc^xraticHi 

4 . Graduation requiiemoits/advanced diplomas; Cams^ie units; no mom in four year 
plan; giaduaticm credits; new leptm card 

5 . Image of vocaticmal education; labeling; vocaticsial ^gnm; stereotypes; 
paroit/cxHnmunity pen:qjliQn; jHejudice 

6 . Ignorance between groups; lade of understanding and communication 

7 . InsKvice time, time for teacl^ training 

8 . School board agreement 

9. Airaities 

1 0. Makes electives "not fim" 

1 1 . Community^iBrental involvonent - understanding - ignorance - lack of 
understancting 

12. Attitude: ccninselors, ^»thy, business, par^its, stuc^ts, community 

13. Traditicsial sqsaxaticm of all courses; sqxuate inssvice st^hedule; i^ogram 
stratifica!i(Hi; division of stud^ts academic/vocational 

14. Need to focus (m ftitme 

15. No c^soMus of (kifiniticm - vary anumg levels 

1 6. Organizational funding stiuctuies; diiliBiQice in funding, goals 

1 7. NaticMial trends cksi't favor Vocational educaiton 

18. No credit for sq^iedccnnsK'dus^ credit 

1 9. Community pre-ccmoeptions 

20. No requimnents exc^ for Vocational educatic^ 

21. TEA regulations (funding); federal legislatifm 

22. Logistics; locations, physcal separation; facility diff^ences; isolation; existing 
sdKX>l structure; building proximity 

23. Site-based managemoit 

24. In rural area, broking with tradition 

25. Sdling the "a>nc^" 

26. No guidelines, mand^t^ fonding 

27. Cracei^ of a>U^e for everyone 

28. limited curriculum matraials (integrated materials, ai^lied matedals) 

29. Resistance to diange;easiCT to ^y^me;q]athy;teachQ- mind 1^; mistmst 

30. Shortage of resources 

3 1 . Time and money for planning and (teveloping prc^rams 

32. Overcrowded curriculum in academics 

33. Vocational reqxmsibility 

34. Vocatinal educators thiik that they already do it 

35. Lack of leactership, facilitators (naticmal, state, and especially local); lack of 
initiative 

36. Where does it begin - who starts it, and where?; lack of clear vision 
3 7. Lack of knoowledge of our wOTk force by academic teachers 

38. Job security 

39. Lowering of standards by academic teachers 

40. Political issues/gaining consensus 

4 1 . Curriculum an<^ciali!^ in academic/lack of knowle^e in vocational area 

42. Raw materis 

43. Finger pwnt..^ 
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44. Diffsent goals - ditism 

45. Counselors; inadequate coun^ling; schedule/choices, can't do both, registration 
bias; registralKMi bias to academic 

46. Resource and facility nianagani»it 

47. Teadier background 

48. Staffing logistics and curriculum (aoss-training) 

49. Conio^ioe time betweraiacactoic and vocaticmal 

50. Lack of knowledge of curriculum 

51. l^kofmoddsAnl^ratedcinriculum; lack of curriculum cooitiinati 

52. Lack of suppwt ftom the tqj/leactership, administraticMi, board, parents, teachers, 
counselors, community 

S 3. Size of class loads 

54. Wide range of entry-level acadmic abilities 

S 5 . Doesn't always fit e^^itial dements 

5 6. Out of date tenninology - stigma about vocational education (students and teachers) 

57. limited knowelc^ of academic teachers; lack of teaclMr know-how; knowing 
change to make 

5 8. Lack of good sta^ devdq}m«it; lack of staff develq>ment time 

59. Scheduling pic^lcms (especidly small schools) 

60. Teacho-fMcKoi^y about what an educated p»son is 

61. Teadwrpp^aratiOTatcrflegelevd 

62. Assessment, non-compatitive testing to perfwrnance; mandated testing; teaching 
TAAS tests 

63. Whole system is barrie* (regulations, law restrict sharing) 

64. Teache- iHiqaratKMi pre- and post-; oertificatiOT; teacher pr^jaration at college level 

65. Concentrating resources oo top stu<tents 

66. Vocational teachss not good rote model 

67. InstniOiona] anangements 

68. Mandates biased to academic 

69 . VocaticBial educators fed um)ualilied 

70. Academic educaticm feels vocatifsal is unimpmtant 

7 1 . Vocati<Mial resents ^Knding then- time cm acadsmics 



Barriers Listed as Top Five 



1 . Community/parKital involvemait - suppc»t - undrntanding - ignorance - lack of 
understanffoig 

2 . Turf, tmitorial rights 

3. Coordinatifm/ooopeaaticm 

4 . Gradu^on requirements/advanced diploma 

5 . School board agreement 

6. Attitudes: counselors, business, parents, students, community 

7 . Stereotypes, stigma, im^e, perception, apathy, tradition 

8 . Lack of OTganizaticmal lea<tership/support - (national, state, and especially local); 
undefined respraiability 

9. Community pre-c«Hicq«ions 

1 0. Organizational funding structure; TEA regualtions - funding 

1 1 . Distrust between teachers and lack of communication 

1 2. Qmoqrt erf college for everytme 

1 3. Selling the "concept" - vocational education 

1 4. Tracking issues 
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} 5 . Resistance to change; no chaise 

16. Lack of tinie/money for planning and (feveloping; dme for teachei- training 

1 7. Lack of sdKx^conimunity suii^xHt; teacher suf^xirt 

18. Lack of articulation 

1 9. Isdation; traditifmal sq)araticni 

20. Planning tiiiK for academic and vocatxnial teachers 

2 1 . Testing; assessment 

22. System - regulations, laws 

23. TeaciffirjHiilosc^rfi^ 

24. Teadior presovice training, ponqparation 
2 S . L^k of mo^s initiated curriculum 
26. Resources - time, space, funds, f^lities 



{ Barriers Listed by Entire Groug^ 



1 . Attitudes, vocational and academic - administration 

2 . L^k of ofganizati:3nal leads^ip, all levels 

3. Qmimunity Ptwcmceptions 

4. Funding structure 

5. banning and devdopment time 

6. L^ko^ models 

7. lime icff teacher training 

8 . Resistance to change 

9. Gxaduaticm credits 

1 0. Advanced diploma 

1 1 . Fear issu^ - turf 

12. Apa^y 

13. Curriculum 

1 4. Counseling - inadequate 

15. Ar{iculati(m 

1 6. No transfer of knowlet^e by students 

17. Lack of definition of integration 
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Solutions to Barriers to Integrating 
Academic and Vocational Education 



1 . Train teachers bet!CT/dif!iH«itiy; fdom teach©- i^ieparation program; develop 
university support (training, technical suj^iort) 

2 . Target ^ students for vocational educatic»i 

3. Do a LOT of PR for vocational educatitm 

4 . Team teach^lanning by teachm, ^dents, administrators, counselors, community 

5 . Cross hire positions into vocatioiml education department 

6 . Mentoring ^pan acadonic ^d vocaticmal 

7 . Provide conscieius-raising s^ons for all 

8 . Time (school praiods, day, year); longer day - year - with increased salaries 

9 . Administrative commitmoit for change 

1 0. Community needs assessment 

11. Eliminate/rethink advaiK:ed diploma 

12. Local level planning and restructuring 

1 3 . Hexibility in TEA notations; state ^)pro\ al of applied academics courses 

1 4 . Provide training for all involved; coqjaative effort - NGT set-up; explain education 
achievement fos iiie-long learning 

1 5 . Field trips or industry tours for acactemia; monthly trips for all counselors 

1 6. Community, industry, business involvemrat and support 

1 7. Re-educatio9i of administraticm; a^ for administrative support 

1 8. Move to comp^ency-based educaticm; paformance-based ss«ssment 

1 9. Cbmmitmeni across all levels 

20. Reverse stattitesthstt are barriffs; educate legislature 

2 1 . Start out with vdunte^ teams; exemiriary jHlot programs; have teams visit these 
programs 

22. Ino^tive psDgram 

23. Public reJatic«s/advertising/raass media - sell everyone 

24. Develop int^ration plan 

2 5 . Ownership from all levels, teacha^, counselors 

26. Vocations^ education is not the same as it was "y^terday" 

2 7. Curriculum int^ration; ctevelq» onriculum m^raials that integrate; joint 

ttevdqjmeait by academic and vocational; competmnes in aU courses; eliminate 
curriculum overlap; coordmated curriculum t^uments from TEA 

28. Set goals/district philosq)hy ; create district visi«i for integration 

29. Release time 

30. Flexibility in graduation requirements - textbook proclamations 

31. Activities - school wide 

3 2 . Rearrange master schedule 

3 3 . Involve younger students in technical ediKation 

34. Change philosophies "we vs. them" to "us" 

35. School pCTSonnel in-service (training); staff development (district- wide); bring in 
inspired people 

36. Extended contract for teachm for articulation 

3 7 . Required attendance at vocational workshq^s fa- academic teachers 
3 8. Vocational teaches learn about each other 

39. Academic teachers see how what they teach ^lies 

40. Mandate overall participaiion of integration; provide funds to do so 

4 1 . Retliink agency organization (TEA) 
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42 . Teachers retum/go to industry in the summer; shadow busiitess expoiaice in the 
ccnnmunity 

43. Do away with the carB0-lad<ter (no cme shares ideas) 

44. Qear deflaitk»i oocidinated with essesitial demsits 

45. Do away with the es^mialdai^ts- 1^ the teaches decide what to teach 

46. Use shared jadbiem-sdving techniques among jeacher inactiticniss 

47. Incfeased vocational oounsding; {SYHnoie )cb (caieo^) awareness 

48. PiD-^live loie by TEA ieado^hip 

49. Site-faa^manageniait 

50. Give academic credit for vocaticmal course wh^ appropriate 

51. Make it a part of accreditation 

52. Re-examii»diewlK>leissi»oftheCan^" ' It 

53. Communicatiai and coordination; provide tr«.. ing 

54. Utilize team teaching or ]rianning;cii»s-depaxtn^taltBachQ-team^ pair ^ 
(Voc. & Acad.) communication, instrw^ti^m, stud^it activities, resources 

55. De<emidias2e isolated ooiff^ and in^nK:t^mN>li^ca]^m^h 
Af^Hopriate mof^y; focus rescxirKs (financial and human) for envelopment of 
int^TatiiHi 

56. Revise federal l^slation to promote compr^«i»ve planning 
5 7. Develq) niles dat promote multidisciplinary insmicti(Hi 

58. QWIP, PIC 

59. Designate die leado^hip 

60. Aca&mic teacters see how what ti»y teach appiics 

61. More infonnation provided 

62. Mose coc^ierative training with industry 

63. Public forum « parents, industry, community, school 

64. New lead^ip and guidance and teacl^ with right philosqjhy (integration) 



1 . Public relation^ proiessional mass media 

2 . Owner^p from all levels, teachm, counsdcffs (ALL LEVELS); commitment from 
alltevds 

3 . Curriculum int^r&tion; coordinme curriculum ckxnin^ts thniugh TEA 

4 . Set grals/district ;^l(^7p^y 

5 . FunffingAekase tin» 

6 . Use Piffled {HX>biem-sol ving techniques among teache* jnactitionm 

7 . District-wide staff develc^n^t on this subject; insovice/staff devetopm^t to 
explain e&Ksticmal achievement fts lifielong kaming; moie infonnatkHi provided 
for teacl^^ panaite, administration, e^.; training for all involved; coopsative 
effcMt(NGTs«-up) 

8 . Mo(^ pn^ranm; visit modd program at a p lot site (}K>w-to) 

9. Do away with the essQitialdemaits- let die teachers decide what to teach 

1 0. Focus resources to meet this objective 

1 1 . Communication, coordinatioi> , and cooperation 

1 2. Manc^ ovsall particqation 

1 3 . De-emfdiasize isolated courses and instruct from holistic ai^noach 

1 4 . Increase vcxiational ctHinseling 

15. Devdop integration 0an 

1 6. Cross-departmoit teaches- teams; |»ir teachers to wc^k tc^etho* and ikvelop 
curriculum; teaming (training, planning,cross-hiring,te^hing,staffing) 



Solutions listed as Top Five 
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1 7. Greats' flexibility fnm slate agoicy 

18. Academic te^^hm see how what they teach applies 

1 9. Desi^iaie the leacte^ip 

20. DdiniticHis 

2 1 . Revise gra4uati(m lequirem^ts/statutes/hiles/texttxx^ fsoclamationsn^ 
OfganigatiCTfi 

22. Revise federal l^^laticn) to fHomote ccmii^aiave pianning 

23. Revise teKtojaqanttion; train teachers bettK",imaTOsedfiin^^ 

training 

24. S^gcKds/philosophy/ffistrict-wiite 

25. FundingAelease tin% 

26. Oiange iAilosO|Miy - "we vs. ftjsm" to "us" 

27. Public foniro and coq)en:tien - school, community, business 
2 8. Attitude - ojmpassionate training 

29. Modding/a!.sessmait 

30. State leadersihip 

31. Restructure the buieacracy(fed^, state, local) 

32 . Local planning/iestnictuie; cieate district yisAon 

33. Ijonger day»year,salaries 

34. Communi^ needs assessment 

35. Community/buaness invdvemeit 

36. Flexibility m TEA lequirenffints, state ain^cvalofall applied academic courses 



Soiutions Y isted in ^ain Group B 

IM ull 



1 . Change in philosophy "we vs them" to "us" 

2. Coordinated cuniculumctocunients through TEA 

3. McHcinsCTvice and staff develqmient (PAID) 

4 . More infonnation (quality) pnmdsA 

5 . Public forum and cooperaticm among schools, community, and business 

6 . Assertive leaderslup (compassionate, new) 

7. Training - life-long tearning 

8 . (Communication, coordination, and coqieration 

9. Mandate overall psfftidpation 

10. De~emphaaze isolated courses- holistic approa b 

1 1. Increa^ in vocational counseling 

12. Local planning -community involved 

1 3 . Omprehensive planning 

14. Funds with mandates 

1 5 . Longffl- day, longQ- year, more money 

16. No career ladder 

17. Re-evaluate district fAilosophy 

1 8. Public relations activities 

1 9. Greater flexibility firom state ageicy and board 

20. Acadenuc teachers discovs" how what they teach applies 
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An Overview of Integrating Vocational and Academic Education 



Mickelie Sarkees-Wircenski 
University of North Texas 



General Session 




NEED FOR STRONG BASIC SKILLS 



* A Nation At Risk , released in 1983 by 
THE National Commission on Excellence in 
Education, stressed a need for renewed 
emphasis on basic skills instruction and 
increaser academic performance. 

★ The increasing public concern regarding 

THE academic OUTCOMES OF HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES AND THE GROWING DEMAND FOR 
ACCOUNTABILITY FROM THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CURRICULA. 
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* The increase in the academic courses 
necessary for graduation in .many states 

IN THE nation's SEARCH FOR EXCELLENCE 

and the resulting changes in curriculum. 

* Requests from business ae^d industry that 
gradi'ates be prepared with a foundation 

of basic academic skills that can be 
related to eiitry 4.evel jobs. 

* Advances I^^ technology which have 
increased the necessarv levels of math, 
reading, comunication skills, and 
critical thinkirjg skills for emerging 
occupations. 

(Pritz and Crowe ^ 1987) 
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In the widely quoted publication 

ENTITLED, WORKFORCE 2000 . IT IS STATED: 
If THIS BRIGHT FUTURE IS TO BE 

realized, the educational standards 
that have been established in the 
nation's schools must be raised 

DRAMATICALLY. ThERE IS NO EXCUSE FOR 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS THAT "WAREHOUSE" 
STUDENTS WHO PERFORM POORLY IN 
ACADEMIC SUBJECTS OR FOR DIPLOMAS 
THAT REGISTER NOTHING MORE THAN YEARS 
OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. FrOM AN 

economic standpoint, higher standards 
in the schools are the equivalent of 
competitiveness , internationally . 

(Johnson and Packer, 1987) 
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-^^^ ^Competencies 



A - Entry Level Prerequisite Skills 

B - Reinforced and integrated during 
Vocational Training 

C - Problem Solving Applications 

MINIMAL COMPETENCY - 85% 
or as designated in the Competency 
Achievement Plan 
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ABC 



ABC 



ABC 



ABC 



BASIC COMMUNICATION SKILLS 



ABC 



ABC 



ABC 



ABC 



ABC 



ABC 



ABC 



!. Use pluia^ wids opp^opnately in wfilmg anc) speaking 



2. Use appfopriate conlfadions & shortened lorms of words wilh an apaslfopfje m ^vftllng 



3 Use appfopnaie abbrewaiws o( woids. 



4. Use » 'Ofds approjHialely which mean ihe same as other if^ords bul aie spelled dine?enL 



5. Use wo/ds appfopftalely which ate opposite ol one anolher. 



6 Add appfopfiaie word choices \n wniing and speaking 



7. Add appropirale beginnings Iprefues) and endtngs (sull esj 



8 Use accuiale spelling of words. 

9. Use cofiecl agreemen! ol nouns, verbs, pronuuns. adieclives, and adverbs. 
)0 Use coMecl person, gender, number . case and lense. 



s 



SAMPLE CROSS-CORRELATIONAL MATRIX DISPLAY 




Pplynomlsti 

RbIJo and Pros>onior» 



Solving in^^utlifSet 
Tfigonomttfy 



V«cler AppMcatlons 
M»tHc Pr#fli 
B»t9 Number Systems 
8ao>#«rt Aiggbf 



COMMITTEE; 



SHI Ports, durllngfon High SchooJ 
StII fifch»rdt. EssoB Junctfon Ar^e Voc««Oft«l Cenfer 
Rlcft«f<J RoMnson. Run«n«| Are* Vocallon.t Ceni^r 
l-uth»r Tobor. Tf »«Jt and laduatry Confulfam 



.^commrnd Ih., ef.cironlct full prp^rc^m completers t>i. ^ra^led I^^IH .qu,voi*ncy 
MAY 20. 1985 



MATRIX: MATH APPLICATIONS BY CONTENT UNITS 



MATH TOPICS 



A. BASIC ARTIKCTIC SKIIliS 



1; WHDLS JRJHBESS 
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2, FRACnOS 



3. 



mm* 



^ imis m WHICH mm topics mre covered 



MEOIAHICS 



Timing (also degrees) 
Grade » , rages 
Engine rebuilding 



Cylinder displacecaent 
Place valve 



Hicrotneter readings 
Brakes 

Displacetaents 
Tolerances 



Ratio 

Coolant system 



(F) Measurement tech. 
(C) Teaching math to 

children 
(L) Family budgets 



TOES 



(F/C) Understanding 

recipes 
(F/C) Increasing/De- 
creasing recipes 
CS) Amou C of fabric 



CF) Budgeting for foods 
\C) Spending budgeted 

allocations 
(L/S) Figuring costs of 
products/ garments 



(L) Family budgeting 
(C) National, state, 

local data 
(F/L) Dietary require- 
ment a 



Statements 
Board feet 
Cost esf. 
Shop bill 
Work orders 



Measurements 
Dimensioning 
Proportions 
Building to 
scale 



Cost est. 
Shop bill 
Work orders 
Statements 



Markup 

Cutting loss 



Applications in this area are found in all iPtroia t.u^ n 

round m all levels of the four-year sequence of electronics. 



See note. Examples 
Ohm's Law, Watt's 
Law, Inductance, 
Capacitance 



Parallel circuits 



Digital instrumenta- 
tion 



Percentage of error 
Percent of amplifi- 
cation 



Texas Education Agency Symposium 



Modentor. Jerry D. Peppie 

Univeristy of Illinois 

Speakers: Grace Grimes 

Assistant Commissioner, 
Curriculum and Instruction 



Robert 5. Patterson 
Dirsctor, 

Vocational Education 



General Session 



Texas Education Agency Symposium 



Grace Grimes 
Texas Education Agency 

Robert S. Patterson 
Texas Education Agency 



Comnents by Grace Grimes: 

Teachers need to address education for all students and make connections between 
general and vocational education for all students: 

1 . Reinforcement of academic skills in vocational courses. 

2. Reinforcement of academic skills by academic teacherj. 

3 . Academic teachers need applications in courses for evCTy concept taught* 

♦Why don't we have these applications? We don't know. We came up in this same 
educational system. 

We need massive resti icturing of preservice and insta^^ice for teachers. I strongly 
recomnwnd it. 

Comments by Robert S. Patterson 

1. We need to change attituctes, the way we look at things. Tracking vocational 
students builds barriers; students are branded. 

2 . The Carl Perkins Act and money is a vehicle, not a reason to integrate 
goieral and vocational edi»catiOT. The reason is to better serve or develop 
total stu^nts. 

Education is presented in "packages", each course being a j^ckage. At the end of 
high school, a student has a basket of packages. We need to teach our part of the puzzle, 
but show how it fits together. 

Educators are encouraged to go home and look for common topics and build 
bridges. 

A ring was used as an example of integration. By kx>king at a ring one can 
consider history (Why do people wear rings? What is the history of rings?), geography 
(Where do the materials used to make a ring originate?), science (What elements make up 
the ring? How are these elements process^?), manufacturing (How is the ring made?), 
marketing (What is the process of selling the ring?), and art (Consider the design of the 
ring.). 

It is not a sin for a student to do one project for grades in several courses; this will 
help enable students to see the bridge between subjects 
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Setting the Stage for Integration at the Local District Level 



Msiry W. Hendrix 
Educational DevdqjmKit & Training Cmva 
East Texas Stale University 
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Setting the Stage for Integration 
at the Local District Level 



Mary V. Hendrix, Director 
Educational Devel :>pment and Training Center 
East TexoS State University 

Texas A & M University 
Integration of Vocational and General Education Conference 

Austin, Texas 

April 19. 1991 



The Five Most Common Integration Fallacies 

Integration is: 

1 . vocational education instructional materials that emphasize academic principles. 

2. vocational teachers emphasizing academic principles in their instructional 
deliveries. 

3. an event and can be accomplished during a one-day workshop. 

4. academic teachers grading the academic skills emphasized in vocational educa- 
tion classes, 

5. for the educationally disadvantaged. 
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Five Points to Remember About Integration 



1 . The term Integrate means to form, coordinate, or blend into a functioning or 
unified whole. 

2. Integration is a process not an event— not one specific strategy will suffice— it is a 
continuous operation. 

3. Both vocational and academic teachers must collaborate, as well as communi- 
cate, for integration to occur. 

4. Integration is for all students! It establishes motivation and relevancy for learning. 



5. Integration cannot occur simply by providing correlated instructional materials. 
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Plan for Integration at the Local District Level 



I Provide key administrators with the background information nece^ry to secure their support and 
commitnient. 

IK Form a committee comprised of: academic and vocational teachers who are considered leaders: 
administrators, counselors, parents, business and industry represerrtatives, community leaders, 
and school board members. 

Hi, Develop a three-year integration plan with goals, objectives, specific strategies, and performance 
measures. 

IV. Conduct an eight^hour overview training session for all staff— vocational teachers, academic 
teachers, counselors, and administr^ors. 

A. Begin the training by citing the ben' i,* ; erf integration. 
Examples: 

1 , Students are motivated to learr>— they see the relevancy of learning. 

2, Students* scores on the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills' scores will rise! 
3< Stii Jents become equipped with workplace basic skills. 

4. The public obtains a more positive view of public schwis. 

Describe your local district's integration plan. 

1 . Allow participarrts to viwce their concerns and any problems they foresee in implement- 
ing the integratk>n plan* 

2, Respond to their concerns, 

C. Provide opportunities for vocational and academic teachers to communicate and collaborate 

1. If possible, pair a vocational teacher with an academic teacher (rotme . le academic 
teacher) to determine correlations for application. 

2. Provide a conduit for teachers to communicate. 

Examples: TAAS objectives, essential elements from both courses to determine 
correlations. 

3. Assign teachers a written task to complete. 

D. Secure feedback from participants— have each participant state something he/she learned 
from the experience. 

V. Conduct weekly faculty meetings to discuss progress toward meeting the goals and objectives of 
the district inten'-ation plan. 

VI. Provide all faculty with an annual report describing the integration activities, goals and objectives 
achieved, and concerns raised. 

VII. Revise integration plan as needed. 
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Integrating Technology Education and General Education 



Cam O'Keefe 
mAC 

University of Texas at Austin 

ClifWendel 
Technology Teachw 
Gri^iam Middle School 

Karm Kamemind 
Social Studies Teacher 
Grisham Middle School 

Susam Schwausch 
Language Arts Teacher 
Ghsham Middle School 

Educational D^elopment & Training Carter 
East Texas State Univmity 
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DEVELOP iNSTBUCnONAL MGOVLES INTEGRATING 

APPBOPBIATE GENERAL EDUCATION 

AND 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY EDUCATION 

ESSENTIAL ELEBIENTS 
TEA CmfcahBB Dmmkfaa^Qtmt f&OS 



TMhaobgy Education ceoneo mid develop nwtreetWB^ awdoto tliat will 
Spedfk olgeetives iselnde the fibOowiag: 

1. Tb identify Ihe languag*^ arte, SJ^^^S^ jSfS JSLSif iSSSS 
esssntia] etoenta that are eorrent?y tan^t aad/oT reinfinwd in mleeted 

Indaatrial T^dinol^ Ed a ra t i on eoaxaea. 

•Jairvduetorj tndtatrial Ttdmology XT •Ptvdmm Sj^stms 

X To dmlop inatmctional nodnlea which wiU ei^m«B tiba ^>^«tien of 
ihesa Jdentified ostential alemeats in general and ladsstnal Tedmology 

a devdop Teeomraendcd teadber In-aemce itrategiee and gnidelinea for 
hnplementatioa of the iastrnctional modules at me distnci wveL 

4. Tfe pilot the inatnictloiial modolee in no leaa that to adiool districts. 

XHttrie^ idtnUfied: 

mSiehardaon indtpmdatt Schcd Dittnet 
•Sound Reek IndspmdMnt Sehod Ditiriet 
•Ydeta Indqmtd&U School Dittriet 



FOE ADDITIONAL INFORMATION CONTACT: 

Cm O^fo or Alan L Towlor 
Extension hiatraciien and Matenau Center 
The Univcrwty of Texas at Austin 
P.O. Bex 722a 
Aas^Toaa 78713-7318 

FAXsmTi-^en 
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Considerations for Developing an Interdisciplinary Unit 

1. Deteimiae conamunity resources and interests. 

2. Investigate the needs of the school and students. 

3. Set reasonable expectations. 

4. Stimulate interest in administrators, faculty, and students. 

5. Be interdisciplinary, involving all possible areas. 

6. Encourage creativity and problem solving. 

7. Build in various levels of potential for success. 

8. Design multiple components. 

9. Research continued use of results. 

!0. Consider duplication and growth of modules. 

11. Incorporate school and community recognition. 

12. Investigate the possibility of contributions md support from 
local industry. 

13. Become familiar with current events (community &/or world 
needs). 
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Teacher Concerns To Be Addressed 



Will administrators \» supportive aad cooperative? 



Will we have time to plan with team teachers? 



Will there be adaquate And appropriate staff development? 



Will we have time for implementation and still teach our existins 
EE's? 



Will all teachers cooperate with the plan? 



Will teachers feel teiritmal and not want to loose their own 
**discipline identy"? 



Will modoles he truly nsefnl for students? 



Will the class work be redundant for the students? 



Will students not taking technology be left out of learning? 



Areas Covered in Taelmology 

Toch I & Tecti Sys^ms 

CofniniHilcallons 

De8){^ & SkdtcMng 
Reproduction Proossses 
Conummic^Qfi ^sterns 
Comply RetBlfid Communtcations 

Eneigy 

AppaFBti» 
Models 

Maps&Ctmrls 
Robots 

Transportation Systems 
SpacGKbased Osseins 
Production 

Oiganization A iilanagement 

Construction 
Automaton 

Computer Numerica) Controls 

Materials 

RecydinQ 

Spaoe-tasad Systems 

Techil & Proi&iclion Systems 

Manufacturing 
Materials 
Recyc&i0 

OiQanlialton & ManaoeniK^ 
FlnancU Resouipes 
Mass PiDi^iction 
Charts A Graphs 
Computeis 
Automation 
Spaoetesed Systems 
Construction 

Site Seiedlon 

Design & ConstmcUon 

Electrical 

PlumbliH) 

Finishing 

Sutioontractlng 

Landsc^}^^ 

Energy Conservation 

Automation 

Recycling 

Space-tesed Systems 
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Personal and lodustrlal Safety 
Technology 

Tecknoiogy Activity Summaiy: 

Through lecture, discusaon and demonstrations the students will becoiDc uware of the need 
fcH-devdopingasaleaidtudeandsafewoiieovinKttDeaL lliey will become fimdliar with 
the mBchines and equipinent in their lab areas. Studeats wsll devdpp an awaimess ^ 
safety is univer»L 

w 1 

Technology Overlap 

Langoage Arts Activity: 
Stude nts will obscryt safe operaticHi of machines m IT^aoie stq» invi^ved in flie safe 
opoBtion , and letum so the classroom to aaupose the steps showing propo- sequ«ice of 
safe operation for spcdfuc machines. 

Math Activity: 

Students will observe califaratkm/ adjustments (HI each pieccof equipnmin^lab. The 
importance of accurate measuren»it will be discussed. 

Science Activity: 

Chemical and flame safety - Students wiD observe safe use and hatxHing of chemicals 
and open flames in a laboiatoiy setting. 

Sodal Studies Activity: 
Students win oompaie safety pmcedmes b^ween today and the time of the Industrial 
Revtdutioa. 



Overiappiog Timeline: 
Social Studies only begins Days 1 1 


k2 








Day 


3 


4 




6 


7-12 


Technciogy 
Language Arts 
Math 
Science 
Scdal Studies 


1-SS 
1 

3 


2 
2 

1 

1-T 


S-E? — 

3 
2 
2 


TH — 

4 

3 





Technology EE's: 70.50.4 Safety 
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Video Photography 
Technology 



Technology Activity Summary: 

Given the appropriate instruction, forms and equipment, students will wnte, direct, 
paform in, edit and produce a quality video which is a mimum of 3 minutes in length. 
Students will then film a representation of prominent historical Texans presented by the 
language arts department. 



Technology Overlap 

Language Arts Activity 
Students will write and act out an original script for vignettes describing five events in 
Texas history. 

Math Activity 

Students will evaluate the impact of TV commercials and the student made educational 
video. 

Science Activity 

Students will explore the use of video photography in scientific research, medicine, and 
modem technology. 

Social Studies Activity 
Students will identify events and individuals in history, report to the language ans classes, 
and view a video of their topics. 

A 



3 4 5 

1-SS i ^ 

1 2 3 
3 





Overlapping Time Schedule: 
Day 1 
Language Arts 
Math 

Social Studies 1 



2-M 



Language Arts only - Day 6 - 13 Technology may 
props, depending on the time frame and the classes. 


get 


Involved with 


Day 


14 15 


16 


17 


18 


Technology 
Language Ans 
Science 


1 2 
14 15 
(Optional) 1 


16 

2 


4 

17 

3 


5 

18 

4 


Day 


19 20 


21 


22 


23 


Technology 
Language Am 
Math 

Social Studies 


6 7 
19 20-T 


8 

21-T 


4 


4 



o 
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Principles of Technology: The Marriage of Academic and 
Vocational Education at Leander High School 



Mark Kinccud 
AdministnUive Assds^t 
Leander High School 
Leander ISO 
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IVinciples of Technology: The Marriage of Academic and 
Vocational Education at Leander High School 

MarkKincaid 
Leander ISD 

Principles of Technology: a course that meets the needs of "middle of the road" students 
and industry/employers. 

Principles of Techndogy is an aR)lied irfjysics course which teaches 95% of the 
competencies that Physics teaches: 

Mechanics Systems 
Fluids Systems 
Dectrical Systems 
Thermal Systems 

Fourteen physics concq)ts are each taught within the above four systems, 

A Unit within Principles of Technology consists of: 

Teaching 
Examples 
Guicbd Practice 
Math Lab 

Hands on Vocational Lab (real work things students will see in industry) 

Principles of Technology provides a bread base of skills. It addresses 

Problem solving. 
Learning how to learn. 

Principles of Technology may be used as a springboard along with other sciences for 
college-bound stucteits, and as a tool for those students who are job-lK>und. 

Some universities accejrt Principles of Technology as a Science L^ credit for admission 
(e.g., Texas A&M University, Texas Tech University, MIT, etc.). 

* A science credit may not yet be obtained for this course. 

Who can teach Principles of Technology? 

Physics/Science teacher 
Industrical Technology teacher 
Agriculutral Education teacher 
Tracte and Industrial Technology teacher 

Students who can take this a>urse: 

1 1 or 1 2th grade students who have taken or are en^-olled in pre-algebra 

Videos and materials for Principles of Technology 1 and 11 amy be obtained from the Texas 
Education Agency. Contact Neil Ballard at (512) 463-9474. 
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Physics - Technology Integration 



Tony Bertucci 
Technology Teacher 
Science Academy 
Austin ISD 
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Physics - Technology Integration 



Tony Bertucci 
Austin ISD 



The Science Academy 

The Science Acactemy is a high school within a high school; it is a science magnet 
school at Johnson High School in Austin ISD. A technology teacher, within the Research 
ami Dewloprmm course, sp«kmg on robotics teams with a physics teacher. Classes are 
taught in 2 hour blocks; the physics class is paired with robotics lab, including instruction 
in drafting, CAD, and electromcs. Tlw class uses "generic CAD"; it is cheaper tfian 
AutoCAD. For projects, students are responsible for both the draign and the performance 
standards; if the project doesn't work, they get no grade. This 9th grade class int^rates 
conceptual physics widi tedmology. 

TheScience Academy is a distnct-wide magnet school. Ttere is discussion to 
make it a i^onal magnet school. There are 200 freshmen a year, with 600 total population 
in the acactemy. Four years of sciaice and four years of math are rev:uiied Most ^duates 
are collegfe-bound. Research and De\Kloprmm is a 11 - 1 2th grade elective in the Saence 
Academy. It is a pre-engineering course with 15 CAD stations. Stuctents design, build, 
and test projects. 

The Phvsics-Technologv Class 

This class was started last year ( 1989-1990) as a pilot project in the 9th grade. This 
year it is a full-time jHXigram. Formulas were taken out of the curriculum and replaced with 
concepts. The class consists of 70% science and 30% technolc^y. There are 2 labs and 1 
lecture (1 physics lab, 1 technology lab, 1 lecture). A problem is that these students are 
stressed timewise. The teacher also works with English teachers; when students have 
science write-ups, they also count for a grade in English. 

There has been a good response to this program. Many stuctents who would never 
have gone down the technoli^y win^ are participating. After 6 wseeks, students are 
working with scale drawings and building to scale. 

The math is int^raled. Architecture and drafting are combined with geometry. In 
the drafting/geom^, students work together on the same project, both regular education 
students and gifted students. 

Traditionally, technology classes ars considered for lower ability students and 
magnet classes for highs' ability students. This model puts both students together, where 
they work cooperatively. 

Funding 

Local funding is used, with no extra funds. Materials come firom many sources. 
Some are industrial donations (interpersonal contacts); broken items are collected; and fiiUy 
functioning technolt^y labs make «)me parts. 

Technology Labs 

There are open technology labs, where students can use the labs as long as there is 
a teacher present, even if they are not enrolled in that lab. An increased demand on lab time 
is expected, diss size , approximately 20-22. 
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TSTI is coming in to do a series on holograms and lasers. This will give students 
different opticNis besictes college. 

Emphasis 

There is a need for 4-5 technicians to every engineer in today's work force. 
Technology is such that continual training and retraining is necessary. This program can 
help meet some of these needs. 
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Mathematics Skills Meeting Vocational Needs 



Don Westbrook 
Director of Special Programs & Services 
Goose Creek Consolidated ISD 

Sherri Frost 
Mathematics Teaiher 
Goose Creek Consolidated ISD 
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Mathematics Skills Meeting Vmiational Needs 



Ekwi Westbrook 
Sheni Frost 
Goose Creek Consolidated ISD 



Problem 

Vocational students have a lack or n^athematics, reading, and communication skills, 
resulting in teachers having trouble teaching the vocational education curriculum. The lack 
of academic skills resluted in a problem with vocational education success. 

Solution 

1 . Identify philosophy and puipose. 

2 . Identify 1 8 TEAMS djjectives 

3 . Have teachers bring Vocational Education curriculum gui<te to staff development 

4 . Teachers identi fy objeaives of TEAMS that are essential to their vocational 
program. 

5 . Develop lesson plans and activity sheets to teach <*jectives ictentified. 

6. Pull 4 questions/objectives to make a pretest, using TEAMS format 

7 . Pre-test students and determine grades (done by aitk) 

8 . Hired Aide with Perkins money 

9 . Computer program - Skills Bank; Computer lab - JTPA math remediation, bought 
computers 

1 0. Aide told teachers pretest results 

1 1 . Remediate students from pretest during first 6 weeks 

1 2 . Post test after 6 weeks 

1 3. Pull out students who still had problems 2 days/week, 45 minutes/day; open 
in/open out 

when master skills, go back to vocational labs 

1 4. 'ITiis year have a math teacher, less pull out. Team teaching within lab. Teaching 
the 

teachers how to teach, develop lesson plans and activities. 

Special education deci<tes how to remediate their identified students. 

These was initial resentment Vocational educaticm teaches were not comfortable teaching 
mathematics, and they didn't like students being pulled out A mistake made was that the 
vocational edcuation teachers were not sold on the value of mathematics. 
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Goals 



After mathematics program is in place, the goal is to hire a cetified teacha: in language 
arts, especially reading. 

There needs to be a separate course credit for consumer math. 

Develop a modified block schedule - CCC unit: combine mathematics and vocatiOTal 
education. 

Certiried Mathematics Teacher 

The certified mathematics tsacher cov«s 3 campuses. Afta- indratification and 
testing, she begins with basics and builds up. She combines pulling out small groups with 
going into the lab if a lot of students are having trouble. Regular times are scheduled to go 
into the lab. She has lesson plans that she shares with the teacher. They look at work and 
immediate grades. There is no failure until students refuse to do. If they have difficulty, 
work is immediately redone. Students help each oth©-. They go back to the lab when 
finished. 

In May, they will test the student* and evaluate the program. Teachos have input 
throughout the year. The vocational teachas see the mathematics tether as a 
resoimx/mentor. 

Next Year: Vocational education teachers will ictentiiy 4 objectives that they feel 
comfortable teaching, based on what they have learned <rom the citified mathematics 
teacher. 

Carl Ptrkins Funds: used for purchasing materials and for salaries. The salaries were 
funded 75% by Carl Perkins money and 25% local money. This allows teachers to work 
with ineligible students. 
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VOCATIONAL MATH CONFERENCE NARRATIVE 



Each vocational teacher identifies those math objectives essential for 
success in that particular vocational class. A vocational math manual 
that covers all objectives is organized by the math teacher. The manual is 
issued to each vocational teacher, and includes lesson plans, explanations, 
worksheets, and keys. 

In a summer workshop, vocational teachers, along with the certified math 
instructor, devise lesson plans and activity sheets which enable the 
Intergration of math skills into the existing vocational curriculum. 

A prescriptive pre-test is given to each vocational class under the 
direction of the vocational and math instructor in mid-September. The 
test is graded by the math teacher and results are given to the vocational 
teacher. The vocational teacher, with the solicited aid of the math 
teacher, reviews and reteaches for a period of 4-6 weeks. 

At the end of October or first of November, a post-test is given to those 
students who did not master the pre-test. Graded by the math teacher, the 
results are then given to the vocational teacher. 

If a majority of the class exhibits a deficiency, the identified objective is 
retaught to the entire class in the vocational classroom. As students 
master the objective they exit to vocational shop classes. A pull-out 
program is implemented only if a few students in vocational classes need 
help. These st. dents are remediated two times a week In a different 
location for 45 minutes each period. Students who still have problems 
should remain in class while those who have mastered the identified 
objectives go to shop classes. 

Worksheets and pape s are graded and kept by the vocational math teacher. 
Grading worksheets in class is best when possible so that immediate 
feedback can be provided and reteaching can take place. Grades are 
recorded by the vocational math teacher, then averaged and submitted to 
vocational teachers to be averaged with other vocational grades. 

A final test is given to determine mastery and retention. This test should 
be given in early May to those students who have not passed the post-test. 
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M ATM OFLIECTIVgS FOR VQCATinNAL CLASSES 



OBJECTIVE OBJECTIVE DESCRIPTION 
NO. 

1 Select set of numbers order least to greatest. 

2 Rounding of numbers to a particular place value. 

3 Identify equivalent fracttons, cteclmals, and percent. 

4 Convert numbers from exponential notation to standard notation. 

5 Solve problems involving addition, subtraction, and multiplication of 
fractions and mixed numt>ers. 

6 Use basic operations to solve problems with decimals. 

7 Solve problems Involving addition of integers. 

8 Solve word problems involving multiple operations. 

9 Solve word problems using formulas. 

I 0 Solve word problems involving proportions. 

I I Solve word problems using percent. 

1 2 Solve problems involving metric/standard measurments using basic 

operations. 

1 3 Solve vrord problems involving averages. 

1 4 Solve word problems Involving simple probability. 

1 5 Use Information from graphs and tables to solve word problems. 

16 Sc e problems involving geometric formulas. 

1 7 Use geometric properties to solve problems Involving geometric shapes. 

1 8 Solve problems to determine the value of a variable. 
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INSTRUCTOR'S PLAN 
INFORMATION LESSON 

MATH 

SUBJECT: Objective 7 - Intcgcis 

^/s^^Zgef ^'^"^ ^ ^^btiBct both positive and negative integers and 

TEACHING AIDS: Overhead projector/ chalkbaoid 

MATERIALS: transparencies 

REFERENCES: Vocational Math Manual - Objective 7 

PI^REQUISITE EXPERIENCE OF THE LEARNFR <!■ Th. ^ . ^ . 
subtxBcUon skills and understand ^atVfeg^^l^^ ^d^'^'s^e n^^^^^^^ 

^ f^^^^^V^^ - motivation) 

Usson 1 - Understanding PosiUve and Negative Integers 

Introduction: 

* How do negative and positive integers affect our daily lives? 

- n^ney 

- bank accounts 

- temperature 

- launching of space rockets 

♦ How do negative and positive integers affect this vocational class? 

- answers will vary 



Usson 2 . Adding and Subtracting Negative and Positive Integer 
Introduction: 

* Review any points from lesson one that need to be stressed. 



II. PRESENTATION 



LESSON I 

Use of number line lo identify numbers and ihcir 
relauonship lo oiher numbers on the line. 

"Rules of Sign Changes" 



LESSON 2 

"Rules For Adding and Subiraciing Iniegers" 
Use of a number line for adding and subiraciing. 
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Overhead transparency of number Une 



Overhead transparency 

Guided practice - overhead or hand-ouis 



Overtieal 
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Overhead transparency of number lines 
Cujdcd practice • overhead or hand-oui 
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Maih Subject Objeciivc 7 - Inicgere 



JV. VERIHCA-nON AND/OR EVALUATION (final check ai student's comprehension of materia presented) 



Lesson 1 Worksheet - Sec Vocational Math Manual - Objective 7 
Lesson 2 Worksheet - Sec Vocational Math Manual - Objective 7 



V SUMMARY pive a brief account of each topic reemphasizing the important points. This summary may 
DC given at any place m the lesson the teacher feels wUl be profitable to the students) 



Lesson 1 Review use of number line and Rules for Sign Changes. 

Lesson 2 Review adding and sub&acting on a number line. Rules for Adding and Subtracting Integers, 
and points from Lesson 1 that are needed, p e • 
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Ojective 8 

Multiple operations involving addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division 



1 . A Metal Trades class was woiking on different projects. Each group used the following 
number of rivets: 5.236; 2,365; 2,589; and 3.365. how many rivets were used in 
a!i? 

2. A purchase order was made for 17 drills at $38.00 each. If the company paid $569.00. 
how much did they still owe? 

3. An order arrived for 7 bundles of sheets of steel. Each bundle contained 24 sheets. If the 
sheets are to be divided into 14 Jobs, how many sheets of steel will go io each job? 

4 . A machinist worked six days a week for 4 weeks and made $576.00 per month. How 
much did the machinist make per week? 

5. A machinist is paid $7.00 per hour. If the machinist works 78 hours In two weeks, 
what will the gross pay be? 



Objective 12 

Word Problems involving Metrie and Customary Measurement 



1 . A job site needed 18 feet of copper wire, 38 feel of steel wire, and 28 feet of tin wire. 
How man> feet of wire are needed In all? 

2. A rod iron pipe 468 inches long is to be cut Intp equal pieces. How long will each piece of 
rod be? 

3. Three pieces of copper wire were cut from a 60-feet coil. If the lengths of the pieces 
were 12 feel. 8 feet, and 16 feet, how much of the coil was left? 

4 . Each box of nuts weighs 2 ft)s. 3 02. If a case contains 16 boxes, how much does the case 
weigh? 

5. Bill worked 3 hrs. 20 min. on Tuesday, 4 hrs. 30 mln. on Wednesday, and 6 hrs. 40 
min. on Thursday. What is the total amount of time that Bill worked? 
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ADD 



Vocational Math Tbsl 
Goose Cieek Consolidated Independent Sdiool district 

Welding 



ss 


674 


1727 


8572 


87.462 


63 


892 


5247 


308 


70.410 


68 


480 


9182 






47 


513 


2501 


42 


76.939 


60 


276 


4798 


4692 


8.717 






^•5033 


217 


4-44.586 


SUBTRACT 










732 


7093 


63,692 


8000 


50.065 


'476 


-4982 


- 62,946 


- 724 





MULTIPLY 

492? 
X 76 



8642 
X4900 



6409 
X 409 



720 
x807 



4706 
X 9 



DIVIDE 
43I4U37 



DECIMALS 
Waich the signs. 

.21i 327.6 



156 
x,28 



16.80 
4.62 



1.86 
.03 
2.05 



.753 
X 26 



1) 41/2x2/9 
4) 7/8 X 11/21 



Objeciive 5 

Addition, Subiiaciion, and Multiplication of FRACTIONS 



2) 8 7/8-7 15/16 
5) 9 1/8 . 3 2/5 



3) 4 1/8 + 3 15/36 



.873 
.199 



Objective 6 

Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division of Decimals 



1.7 
.412 
4.890 



1.16 
.873 
12. 



86.141 
27 



.34 
.125 



5.4fTDH™" 



.0003 
.007 
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48.26 
29.117 



7.27 
4.88 



10.25nT 
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Developing Integrated Curricula 

Jerry Wircenski 
University of North Texas 



"How-to" develop 

Elementary teachers know how to integrate. Secx- idary teachers are specialized and 
don't know how. 

Goals 

Let students know that the 3 R's are important. 
Put academics in vocaticmal classes 

*Use curricula that wwe already there. 

Examples 

In auto mechanics students were studying brakes. In mathematics, charts and 
graphs were taught with diagrams from auto mechanics class. English p£^)ers were written 
over seat belt laws and gas mileage requirements. 

Students were given cameras to go and take pictures of people in the "real world" 
using Reading, Writing, Mathematics, and Communication skills. 

Teachers gave future lessons to students to get ideas on "hands on" ideas, real 
world applications. The students supplied GREAT real world applications. 

Teachers had community leaders come in and talk about their jobs. They dropped 
buzz words like "calculate," "solve," and "read" without saying, "Do your math; it's 
important for your jc*." 
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Evaluation of Programs thai Integrate Vccational and 

Academic Education 



Jerome T. Kapes 
Professof of Educational Psychology and Vocational Education 
Texas A&M Uraversity 
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Evaluation of Academic and Vocational Education 

Jerome T. Rapes 
Texas A&M University 



Definition of Evaluation 

1 . Educational evaluation - making judgements about merit, value, or worth of 
vocational programs. Based on judgement, someone has to make a decision. 

2 . Stufflebeam, et al. 1971 Phi Delta Kappan (CIPP raoctel). Educational evaluation is 
the process of delineating, obtaining, providing useful infmnalion forjudging 
dKision alternatives. Based on usefiil information, what do we nefjd to know to 
make a decision? 

Evaluation Models 

1. E = (P»0), Evaluation = Pferfbrmance « Objectives. Based on Ralph Tyler - parent 
of vocational evaluation. Congniency between performance and behavicr. 
Problem - behavioral objectives are too mechanical, measure parts; not holistic, 
miss social/citizenship outcomes. 

2 . E = M, Evaluation = Measurement (e.g., new national test proposed by Bush. 
Problem: lots of information, but often we do nothing with it). 

3 . E = PJ, Evaluation = Professional Judgement Good for complex situations (e.g., 
caiification of programs), use teams of experts to make judgements, but 
measurement and ^jectivity may be missjig. 

(^st so put all three of she above models together for most usefid evalnaiion) 

4. Context, Input, Process, & Product (CIPP) Model Stuffld>eam et al. 

5 . Formative ^nd Summative Evaluation. Scriven - similar to Process and Product. 

6. Cost-Benpfu vs. Cost-effectiveness. Comiwes financial costs to financial or otlier 
outcomes. 

7 . Responsive Evaluation, fesed on naturalistic methods, identifies stakeholders. 

8. Adversary Evaluation (take the pros and cons and blend the two) 

QuestioiLs to Be Answered (Answers supplied by conference pajdcipants): 

i . What are the goals of coordinating voccaional and academe education ? 

Could he different in different places. 
Improve stu^nt performance. 
Address needs of whole child. 
Address needs of society. 
Unify education. 

Obey the law - because CPA says we need to. 



Make learning more relevant 

B^ter educated student 

Higher test scores. 

More mature choices. 

Satisfy industry. 

Better work force. 

Education for global society. 

Competencies necessary for success in life. 

Improve relaticmship thinking. 

Retention of studenti. 

Develop a work force. 

Eliminate tracking. 

Cure ills in education. 

Decrease stignra of vocational educatiosi. 

Whai questions need to be asked ? 

Does int^ration work? 

Was there a change in stuc^t outcomes? 

How to ck> this within our means? 

What will be integrated? 

What is the effect of int^ration? 

How well do different mo<tels work under different conditions (e.g., urban 
rural, low SES, etc.? 

How are we going to get the big picture of integration? 

What criteria could be used? 

Drop out rate/graduation rate. 
Teach^ satisfactitm. 
Employment 

Change in student attituc^eaithusiasm. 

Higher level thinking skills. 

Transfer of knowledge. 

Bnollment changes. 

Attendance. 

Satisfied employers. 

Increase in test scores. 

Lowo* unemploymrat 

Bettff trained graduates (also educated). 

Teachers that teach student instead of content. 

Less drug abuse. 
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8th Grade Pre-Vocationa! Program for At-Risk Students 



Diamie Petty 
Academic Teacher 
Piano ISD 

Lolly F lores 
Academic TezK^hw 
Piano ISD 
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PRE-VXATICNAL PHOGRMI MISSION STATEMHW' 



The mission of the Pre-Vocational Program is to produce responsible students thai 
are able to return successfully to the main stream and continue being successful 
as they move through their academic progran toward graduation. 

In By the ervA of a students tenure he/she will be denx)nst rating success in 
academics, wood shop, and functioning successfully in horticulture. 

2* To have 100% of our studeni.3 demonstrate responsible citizenship and gocd 
character. 

3. To have 100% of our students exhibit good work habits and be responsible 
for their actions. 

4. To have sti^Jents recognize their vocational abilities through completion 
of wood projects and working successfully in the horticulture. 

5. To achieve support within the school district as well as the community 
for the projects and services of the pre-vocatiaial program. 

6. To return students in a positive frame of mind to the main stream where 
they will be successful - 

7. To raise the awareness of all pre-vocational students about the academic and 
vocational ser\^ices available in the high school. 

8. To exhibit mastery of the essential elements in science, history, english, 
and math. 



Strategies: 

1. We will integrate the teaching and practice of citizenship and good character 
into every aspect of the curriculim and all cxar activities- 

2. We will work to teach good work habits and have students exhibit the qualities 
of self responsibility. 

3. We will work to continue to add horticulture and wood project customers 
so as to supply a source of revenue to enable us to pay students for work 
completed. 

4 . We will viork with each student on an individual basis in order to help 
the student work to his/her ability and improve decision making skills. 

5. We will carmunicate with the stuJent^ the parercs^ aroi the home school 
personnel to ensure that Lhe student is progressing to his/her iraximum. 

6. We will refer students to special programs cr other pereonnel as needed. 

7. We will monitor the mastery of the essential elements on an individual 
basis through formal and informal evaluations. 

8. We will assist in the proper placements of pre -vocational students in high 
school programs. 

9. We will demonstrate the value of an education to all pre-vocational students. 
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INITIAL REFERRAL 
Telephone Screening Sheet 



Student's Name . Age Grade 

School . School Con'jict 

Campus Intervention Team meeting has taken place. 

Student meets criteria (list below). 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Previous action taken by school 

Special Education testing 

PASP testing 

Dlher 

List student's LT.B.S. scores for 

Math 

English 

Is this student a discipline problem? 

Intake meeting is i^t for (date) 

School will notify parents to attend meeting. 

School contact will bring the following reports: 

Completed Student Profile Form 

All discipline records 

Chincnt course grades 

Previous action taken by school 

Recommendation from the Campus Intervention Team 

Inappropriate referral. Pre-vwational made the following recommendaiions: 

1. 

2. 

3. 
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COMPREHENSI\'E ASSESSMENT SURVEY 



NAME: 



GRADEi TEACHER: 



The above named student is being reviewed because of the following reasons: 

Has not been promoted one or icore times in grades 1-^ 

Is currently failing 

— Failed il» p(Htion of the TEAMS 

— currently functioning one year or more below grade level in language arts, reading, or math 

— Exhibits other social, developmenol, psycho-social factors which are contributing to faUurc 

The building comprehensive asses^nt team has met and leconamcnds the following: 

Placement in a continuous ptogress program 

Tutorials 

Modification time and subject requirements 

Referral to special educadon 

Referral to PAS? 

Referral to Chapter I services 

Referral to Wingual/ESOL 

RefisiraltoTRAC 

Referral to counseling 

Summer school 

— Williams High School Alternative Program for District grades 7-8 
Evening school 

Referral to parent education program 

G.E.D. program 

Referral to truancy program 

Referral to drug/alcohol education {nogram 



Comments: 



Reviewed: 



o 
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STUDENT PROFILE 



Student 



Grade 
Age__ 



Group 

_Biithdate 



I. Grades: Last year - L.ATEng. 

Science _ 



2. Grades: This year - L.ATEng. 

Science 

Other 



Math 

Soc Studies 



Math 



Soc. Studies 
Other 



3. Aptitude: 
Verbal. 



.(Test 
(Test . 



..Year. 
_»Year. 



Non-verbal _ 
(Juantitaiivc" 
Full Scale _ 



4. Achievement Test Scores: Total Language 

Vocabulary 

Math Concepts , 



WOTk Study 
Reading 



Math Ptobletm/Coaoputations 

(Do apatude and achievement align? 

(Do aptitude/acMcvexncnt/and gr^ scores align? 

Note the pn^lem or inconsistencies areas 



5. Study Skills: 

a. Is the student dependable in completion of s^ignmen^: 

1 2 3 4: 

Never 
comr^letes 
wonc 



6. Emotional Health: 

Arc there home concerns? 

Do« the child have a positive self-image? 

7. Attendance this year and last yeffl^ 

Excused 



7 

Always 

completes 

work 



Unexcused 



Is there a significant difference between years? 
Note absences and tardies in excess 



8. Is the student in a special program? Special Ed 

PASP 
Tutoring 
Speech 
Other 
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9. What stxengths does this student have? 

reading writing 



Bttaitk>n span indepadence 

social skills organization _ 

math moiivaiion 



spelling completion of asMgnments 

listening sidlls 

cn-task behavior (stick-to-itiveness) 



ability to uxukrstand and a^iy goieral coiu^cpts 

10. What weakness does he have? 

reeling writing 

attaitkm span inctepodeiK^ , 

social skills Ofganizati(»i _ 



math motivation . 

spelling conq}teti(m of assignnsats 

listening skills 

on-task behavior (stick-to-itiveness) 

ability to understand and apply general concepts 



11. Is he involved with extra cuxricular activities? If so, what? 



12, Is he involved with the community in other ways? . 



13. Any health concerns? 



14. What interventions have been tried? 
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PLANO INDEPENDENT SCHCX)L DISTRICT 



1517 Avenue H 



Phone 881-aiOO 



PLANO. TEXAS 75074-5898 



Dear Parent: 

Your studem will begin ihe Pre-vocaiional Program on 

The program area is located on the nonh side of the Williams High School campus at 17 17 
17th Street. While in this alternative setting, your student will receive instruction in Math, 
Science, English, History, and vocational training. He/she will need to bring school 
books, pens, and paper. 

School begins at 8:30 a.m. and ends at 3:30 p.m. We ask that your student come directly 
into the Pre-vocational Center. The center will be open at 8:00 a.m. Pre-voc;itionai 
students are not allowed to spend time in the Williams parking lot before school sians. 
Students will, howt-ver, have access to the Williams cafeteria for lunch. 

Attendance will be kept here and reported to the home school. If your student is to be 
absent, please call 578-0143 to repon the absence before 9:00 a.m. 

As parent or legal guardian of this student you will be expected to provide transponation to 
and from school and to attend parent/teacher/studeni conferences. We plan to make this 
experience as positive and helpful for your student as we can. If you have questions, 
please feel free to call us. 



Sincerely, 



PRE-VOCATIONAL STAFF 



Academic 

Dianne Peny and Lolly Flores 



Vocation^ 

Gary Woody, Terry Combs and Donna Morris 
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Student's Name Date _ 

Age Date of Birth 

Home School Grade 

School Contact Person 

Parents 

Address Zip Code 

Home Phone Mom's Work # Dad's Work #. 



Current Course Schedule and Stams Current Grades 

I St Per 
2nd Per 
SrdPcn 
4th Per 
5th Per: 
6th Per 
7th Per 

Parental Consent: 

I hereby give the staff at the Prevocational Center i»nmssion to use all resources available 
through Piano Independent School District to devise an ongoing intervention program for my 
son/daughter This may include drug/alcohol preassessments and other assistance available 
through the Piano I S D Student Services Dcpaitment There will be ongoing contact with parents 
to report on any activity of this nature. 

Parent's Signature 

Student's Signature 

Intervention Team Chainnan's Signature 



Student's starting Date: 
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PREVOCATIONAL PROGRAM POLyCIES 



Acceptance into this Program is a privilege. You will be expected to follow the same 
rules that apply at your home campus. We have certain expectations outlined as follows: 

1. Be on tins. B*: in your seat at 8:30 a.m. 

2. Complete assigitnxints and allow-other students to complete theirs. 

3. Observe program rules: 

a. Remain in the building throughout your school day. 

b. < -ollow District dress code. 

c. Do not smoke in the school building or on school piopeity. No tobacco 
products are allowed in school Products wiU be confiscated. 

1 ) First offense: parental contact with 1-day placement in insclKX>l suspension. 

2) Second offense: parental conference and a 2-day placement in inschool 

suspension. 

3) Third offense: parental conference with possible placeraent in the TRfVC 
program or returned to home campus. 

d. Do not mark, write, or carve on walls, chairs, desks, floors, doors, etc. 

e. Do not loiter in the high school parking U t before or after school hours. 

f. Observe break-time; return to class on dme. 

Failure to comply with these Prevocational Program policies may result in your 
dismissal from the Program. By meeting these expectations, you invest in your success 
in the Prevocational Program. 



o 
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Wi 1 1 lams Pre-Vocat lonal 



This program is set uo to receive only those students m need 
o-f an alternative setting due to an inability to successfully 
perform in the regular school environment. This program is an 
extension to alternative education. 

Students will adhere to the Williams Pre--Vocational guidelines. 

1. Students are expected to come to school with a positive, 
productive attitude. 

2. Pre^ Vocational teachers wi 11 instruct the students. 
Students can expect the course work to differ sc^i^what from that on 
their home school campus. 

3. Students are expected to cooperate with teachers and to 
complete all asignments. Arguing with the teachers will not be 
tolerated. 

4. School begins at BlZ0m k^en students arrive on campus, 
they must immediately enter the building. All restroom needs must 
be taken care of before entering the classroom. Once students are 
in the classroom, they cannot leave. 

5« Students are expected to bring all of their materials to 
class every day (paper, p^s, notebooks^ etc.) 

6- Each student i^ expected to keep his/her desk and area neat 
and clean. Students do not mark or carve on anything in the 
building (bathroom, desks, chairs, walls, etc.). Students are 
expected to sit with their feet on the floor and facing their own 
desks unless otherwise instructed by the teacher. 

7- » Phones are off limits to students. If students require the 
use of a phone, they must ask for permission to use the office 
phone. Students do not use the phone during class hours. 

8. Students are expected to follow the Districts dress code? 
it will be enforced. This means no tank tops, dog collars, spiked 
jewelry, and no shirt with alcohol, profanity, drug, or offensive 
symbols will be allowed. 

9. The District attendance policy will be enforced- Excessive 
absences will be handled through truancy courts 

10. Smoking is not allowed in the school building or on the 
school campus. The campus consists of the parking lot, tennis 
courts, and all property around the building. 

11. Failure to follow the l/^illiafiha Pre-Vocat lonal guidelines 
may result in your dismissal from the progr^mm By meeting these 
er.ppctations, you invest in your success 
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Discipline Guidelines. Williams Pre- Vocat i onal 



1. Inappropriate behavior will be handled bv the teacher through 
priff.ary action as the teacher sees tit. 

a. Teacher asks the student to cease. 

b. Any other creative method which the teacher may want to 
empl oy (seat i ng arrangement « etc . ? . 

H the student continues inappropriate behavior after primary 
action, the following procedure will be followed by the 
teacher: 



a. Student sent to time-out area. 

b. Student will remain in time-out area until released by 
teacher . 

c. Student must remain quiet and in control while in the 
time-out area. 

d- If student will not follow time-out guidelines, he/she 
will be sent to disciplinarian m charge who will 
automatically assign a half-hour detention, 

e. Severe discipline infractions will be referred 
immediately to disciplinarian in charge (profanity to 
teacher; posing physical threat to teacher, other 
stti'Jeni-^ self: violation of District drug/alcohol 

po) I ci es) - 

f. A repetition of inappropriate or disruptive behavior will 
resul t i n a par ent /teacher phone c onf erence . 

g. Any further problems will require an in-building parent/ 
teacher conference, 

h. If necessary a Central Intervention meeting will be held. 
This could result in the following action: 

!• Home school meeting in order to return student to 
home campus, 

2. TRAC placement for further disciplinary action. 



Smof 1 ng 

a. First offense - Teacher /student conference; parent 

notified. 

b- Second offense In-'buildmg parent /teacher conference- 
c. Third offense - Central Intervention meeting which 

could result in the following: 

1. Return to home school. 

2. TRAC placement. 



4. Student will be sent home only as a last resort ^parent 
will be notified before the student is sent home). 

5. The goal of these guidelines is to help the student: 

a- Worf through his/her problems- 

b- Face the consequences of his/her behavior. 
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I understand the guidelines of the Williams Pre-Vocational 
program. 



Parent's Signature Date 



Student ""b Signature Date 
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PRE-VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 



VOCATIONAL SEGMENT INFORMATION SHEET 

For students to be properly enrolled in the vocational segmenl, this form MUST be accompanied with 
the students official class schedule from their home school and a photo copy of the students social 
security card. 

STUDENT NAME 

ADDRESS PHONE # 

BIRTHDATE GRADE HOMESCHOCX 

HOME SCHOOL CX)UNSELJOR 

SOCIAL SECURITY # 



PERMANENT ADDRESS. 



PARENTS NAME HOME PHONE#_ 



_ WORK PHONE #_ 



SAFETY ANP PRQCgPURE INFORMATION 

} understand that in the vocational segment, ^hen the students are in the wood shop they are expected 
to wear eye safety protection as welt as utilize all safety features on all equipment and exhibit safe 
behavior in the shop and horticulture areas at ail times. I aiso understand that in horticulture the 
students may be worthing in the greenhouse or on another campus. I understand the students must 
work each day in a safe, conscientious manner and exhibit good behavior as would be expected of a/an 
student/employee, t understand that the students will be paid on the 15th of the month following the 
month worked or the month following the sale of projects. I understand that students will not be paid 
for projects completed until projects have been sold and money has been collected by the Pre-voc 
Program. I also understand that students WILL NOT by paid until all paperwork required for 
employment by PISD iias been property completed and a copy of social security card and official class 
s chedule are on file. 

STUDENT__ 

PARENT 

DATE_.^ 
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Check 1 ist 
Intal" e Meet i ng 



Vol Lintary 

Do not provide transportation 
Three-weeK trial 

Student evaluation 5^fter 3 wee^''5 
-return to home campus 
-remain in the program 

Evaluated at the end o-f ne;;t sik weeks 

Most students will remain for one semester 

Half day academics - English, math, history, science 

Half day vocational - woodworking, horticulture, life sf- 1 1 1 s 
-can receive money in woodworking and horticulture 

Academics comes first 

Must complete all assigned work - accept no zeroes 

If wor^ IS incomplete/needs to be reworked - student will be 
called out of afternoon classes 

This program doesn't affect 9th grade placement 

This program is not special education or PASF - we teach the 
regul ar 3th grade curr i cul urn 

Lunch IS between Williams A and B lunches 

Students are not allowed in Williams except for lunch and 
li-fe skills 

Eo5C I pi ine - see handout 

Need a social security card - not just the number 
Free/Reduced price lunch 
Sinok 1 ng 
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student's Name ^ Age fide 

School V ^ School Conta* 



has been assigned to the Pre-vocati anal 

program since . 

will return to on 



We propose the •foilo^^ing recommendations to promote continued 
success: 



1 • I-f pass I k 1 e a5 5i gn an adul t men tor . 

2. Place student on a daily assignment sheets 

3. Involve parents o-ften, positively or negatively. 

4. 

5. 



Respect -^ui 1 v, 

Pre"-voc at 1 onal Academic Staff 



LqI 1 V ^1 ares 



Comments: 
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PRE- VOCATIONAL CLASS SCHEDULE 



1ST. PERIOD 8:35-9:25 ENGLISH/EARTH SCIENCE 

2ND. PERIOD 9:35-10:25 EARTH SCIENCE/ ENGLISH 

3RD. PERIOD 10:35-11:25 MATH/AMERICAN HISTORY 

4TH. PERIOD 11:35-12:20 AMERICAN HISTORY/MATH 

LUNCH 12:25-1:00 

ACTIVITY PERIOD 1:00-1:30 ACTIVITIES 

5TH PERIOD 1:30-2:30 LIFE SKILLS/VOCATIONAL/ACADEMIC TUTORING 

6TH PERIOD 2:30-3:30 VOCATIONAL: WOODWORKING/HORTICULTURE 

•SOiEDULE IS SOMEWHAT FLEXIBLE DUE TO THE NATURE/SETUP OF THIS PROGRAM- 



Z I . /^ss^^ssmerTt / Imp? 3. ^mer~i "t ^ "t ± c=>rt 



III. <=^-t— fRisl< I der-i-t i -f i <=3i-t i. on 
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REASONS FOR AT-RISK IDENTIFICATION 



1. Ability/Aptitude 

2. Lack of Effort/Motivation 

3. Unguage Problems 

4. Poor Educational Background 

5. Improper Grouping/Placement 

6. Frequent Moves 

7. Behavior Problems 

8. Attendance 
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ASSESSMENT/IMPLEMENTATION OF 
INTERVENTION STRATEGIES 



1. Identification (Classroom teacher) 

a. Identify by stated criteria 

b. Refer to building assessment team (Student presently in danger of failing course) 

2. Assessment of Needs - Building Assessment Forms 

(Principal, Team Leader, Counselor, Support Personnel) 

3. Determination of Student's Remediation Needs 

• intensive remediation in language arts, reading and math by increasing time 
allotments 

• tutorials 

« Piano Academic Suppon Program 

• summer school 

• counseling 
•peer tutoring 

• parent involvement 

• referral to special education 

• Chapter I services (where available) 
^ TRAC a-IV) 

• Williams Pre-vocational Program for Middle School Students grades 7-8 

• evening school 

• parenting program 

• G.E.D. progran; 

• imancy program 

• dnig/alcohol education program 

4. Notification of Parents/Guaidian 

5. Implementation of Program 
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AT-RISK IDENTIFICATION 



trades 1-^ 

1 . Have not been promoted one or more times in grades 1-6 

2 Have failed one or more basic subjects (language arts, math, science, or 
social studies) at any six-weeks. To be reviewed each six-weeks 

3. Have failed to meet mastery requirements on any of the three areas of 
the most recent TEAMS test 

4. Are one year or more below grade level in language arts, reading, or 
math 

5 Exhibit other sodal, developmental, or psycho-sodal factors which 
contribute to the student's ability to progress academically 

^^^Any student in danger of failing a course or who is not being successful for 
any reason may be considered as "at-risk" and be referred to the building 
assessment team. 



1 . Have not been promoted one or more times in grades 1-6 

2. Are twu or more years below grade level in reading or mathematics 

3. Have failed at least two courses in one or more semesters 

4. Have failed to meet mastery requirements on any of the three areas of 
the most recent TEAMS test 

5 Exhibit other social, developmental, or psycho-sodal factors which 
contribut® to the student's inability to progress academically 

"^^^Any student in danger of failing a course or who is not being successful for 
any reason may b© considered as "at-risk" and be referred to th© building 
assessment team. 



firarias ^12 

1. Have not been promoted one or more times in grades 1-8 and continues 
to be unable to master the essential elements at their level 

2. Are two or more years below grade level In reading or mathematics 

3. Have failed at least two courees in one or more semesters and are not 
repc ed to graduate within four years of the time they entered the ninth grade 

4. Have failed to meet the mastery requirements in any of the three areas of 
the most recent TEAMS test 

5. Exhibit other social, developmental, or psycho-sodal factors which 
contribute to their inability to progress academically 

Additionally: ^ . ... 

Any student in danger of failing a course or who is not being successful for 
any reason may be considered as "at-risk" and be referred to the building 
assessment team. 



Integration of Academics and Vocational Education 
"West of the Pecos Style" 



Steve Forsythe 
A^science Instructor 
Dqiait^nait Chair 
Ysleta Agrisdraice D^jartment 
e Paso, Texas 
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Integration of Academics and Vocational Education 
"West of the Pecos Style" 

Steve Foraythe 
Ysleta ISO 



Effective learning has to be in the local context. The population of B Paso is 
62,000; the population of Ysleta ISD is 48,000. In Ysleta ISD, 73-75% of the population 
are single parent femilies, and there is a large senior citizei population. The median income 
is $7,000 to $10,000. Jobs are changing; there is a trend toward continual urtiainzation. 
"White flight" exists, and there are new groups moving in. Most are limited English 
proficient and iJoor. About 23,000 to 25,000 pet^le have no running watra- or sewer. The 
Colonias are unr^ualted neighborhoods, with no good drinking wata wdls. Thoe is 
water rationing; there are 35 "water cops." H Pzso is the most unsafe city in the world; it 
is half a mile ftom the M»tican border whrae thee are no pollution regulations. Along 
with the watei- situation, there is a great ^ of air pollution. 

In their Agriscience course, students interview tiie Colonia people about their 
environment The &igUsh teacher works with the students on grMnmar. For one 
assignment, they get credit in both Agriscience and English. Teachers stress leadership 
skills, re^nsibility, and public speaking. 

Both teachra^ cowdinate their curricula. In discussinjg air quality and quality of 
life, the English teacher assigns The Jungle by Upton Sinclair. In Agriscience, students 
compare the quality of life in El PSaso with another U. S. city. They rraisider the 
environment, education, parks, etc. They interview citizens and prioritize the quality of life 

Other topics covered include the preservation of national resources and the National 
Trade Agreement Studraits developed and conducted a survey where they examined how 
lifting trade embargos would affect the El Paso environment Thought questions that affect 
daily life are stressed. 



Licorporating Language Arts Into Vocational Classrooms 



Debbie Johnson 
Home Economic Coordinator 
TaftHigh School 
NoTthsidelSD 

Rebecca Miller 
Engli^ Teacho' 
TaftHigh School 

NorthsidelSD 
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THE WR I T 1 JSJG RROCESS 



"How can 1 know what I think until I see what I say?* E,Mo Forster 

Writing is a key to understanding. 

Writing improves retention. 
Writing increases understanding. 

Writing facilitates evaluation! synthesis, and analysis. 

The Writing Process 

Prewri ting 

Writing to 1 earn-notetaki ng 

responding 
Idea genera t i on-brai nstormi ng 

cl uster ing 
free wr i t i ng 
cubi ng 

Writing 

Composi ng 
Organizing 
Audience analysis 

Postwr i t ing 
Editing 
Revisi ng 

Applying the Process 

Response Journals 

What happened? Lesson Learned 

Student response? Problem Confronted 

Prob 1 em Sol ved 
Relating to Others 



Class Anthology 

Writing for publication 



□n-t he-Job Lessons 
Guide for Beginners 
Funniest Exper i ence 
Col orful Characters 



Writing on the Job 
Children*s Book 



Qualities of Short Stories 
Descriptive Writi ng 
Narrative Writir" 
Aud ience Anal y sis 
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GUIDELINES FOR WRITING YOUR CHILDREN'S BOOK 



Assignment must be in book form. Size will vary, but the 
book must be bound in some manner and have a sturdy cover. 
Books written or. notebook paper will not be accepted. 
Books must be at least sixteen pages in length. Each of the 
sixteen pages mvst contain an illustration or portion of the 
story line. 

In addition to the sixteen actual pages, you must include a 

title page, an author's page, and an end sheet. 

Books must be illustrated in some manner. 

Books will be graded according to the following criteria: 

a. Originality and c'reativity. 

b. Story line: Does it incorporate the elements of the 

short story? 

c. Illustrations: Do the illustrations enhance the story? 

Are they colorful? 

Are they appropriate for your audience? 

d. Format: Is the book attractive? 

Is the writing legible and neat? 

Are all errors in spelling and/or punctuation 

eliminated? 

WHTKL Award Presentation: Once all books are in, they will 
be considered as nominees for the William Howard Taft 
Kiddie Lit Awards. These awards are both prestigious and 
sought-after! Awards will be given for story line and il- 
lustrations. There will be a first and second place award 
for each category. 

GET BUSY! HAVE FUN! BOOKS WILL BE DUE ON , 



Writing to Learn in the Content Areas 



i^hhcnigh the English teacher may chowe to integrate learning to 
write and writing to learn, teachers in other content areas using the 
writing to team approach shouW Hot dwell on grammar, siielUng, w 
oibcr technical aspects of language. The general rule should be: If it 
does not interfefv with clarity of meaning, ignore it. The demands of 
teaming content require that technical matters be de-emptesized except 
where they interfere with the ctear transmission of ideas. This is not to 
say that a teacher could not reasonably expect students to spell correctly 
those terms that are unique to a given content area, e.g., in biology such 
terms as '^mitosis" and ••osmosis/' Each teacher must decide when a 
given technical error is worth bringing to the student writef's attention. 
But under no circumstances should the teacher read through a student's 
paper deliberately looking for each misspelling, comma fault, or missing 
period. In evaluating writing, there is a tendency to slip into this habit, 
rather than to evaluate the quality of the content. 

The teacher using the writing to learn approach needs to be con- 
cerned with ideas and their clear presentation. Evaluation should be 
based on the completeness, logic, and clarity of the thoughts expressed. 
Teachers need to determine whether the student writer understands 
what he is writing about; whether the informaUon cited is correct, com^ 
ptete, and logically presented; and whether the work reflects real 
thought on the part of the student. If teachers conduct this type of 
evaluation of student writing, there is simply not time to deal with the 
mechanics of writing. 

in a well-articulated program there should be cooperation between 
the faculty involved in teaching the mechanics of writing and those using 
the writing to team approach in the content areas. For example, a 
science teacher concerned about a grammatical problem in a studenfs 



lab report might refer the probtem to the appropriate English teacher. 
This puu the English teacher in the unique position of helping students 
both to team to write and to write to Icam; the probtems inherent In 
balancmg those two lotes wUI be addressed elsewhere in this fastback. 

Student writers should also be aware that they write for a variety of 
audien«»s: te»:hm, themiselvcs, other students, and assorted other in- 
dividuals. When using the writing to team approach, it is the rcspon- 
sibilily of the cOTtcnt area teacher to ensure that students know for 
whom they arc writing. It is the English teacher's rote to ensure that, 
once the audience is known, the student has some idea of how to pro- 
ceed. 

What can trachers do in their classrooms to capitalize on the writing 
to learn approach? There are dozens of ways to integrate writing ac- 
tivities into content areas at the secondary tevel. The following list by 
Stephen Tchudi has a method applicable for every content area: 



Content Area Writing Actlvlttes* 



Journals and diaries (real or 
imaginary) 

Biographical sketches 

Anecdotes and stories: from 
e^^perlemx, as lold by others 

Thumbnail sketches: 
of famous people 
of places 
of conienl ideas 
of historical events 

Guess who/what descriptions 

t^ettefs: personal reactions, obser- 
vations, informational persua- 
sive: 

to the editor 
to public officials 
to imagtnafy people 
from imaginary places 

Requests 

ApplivaiiofH 



Memos 

Resume and summaries 
Poems 
Plays 
Stories 
Fartasy 
Adventure 
Science fiction 
Historical stories 
Diatc^ues and conversations 
Children's books 
Telegrams 
Editorials 
Commentaries 
Responses and rebuttals 
Newspaper ^Tillers'* 
Fad books «r fact sheets 
School newspaper stories 
Stories or essays for kKal news 
papers 



*From Stephen Tchudi and Joanne Yates, Teaching Writing in the Vomenf 
Areas: Senior High School i^Bshington, DC.: National Education Association, 
1983), p. 12- Used by permission. 
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Home Economics 



^3nce characterized by cooking, sewing* and personal »re« fmnt 
economics today covers myriad topics, from design and fashion mn- 
chandising to consumerism and family relationshti^. Today*s broad 
hon^ economics currkulum has many (q>portuntties for the use of 
writing in the classroom. 

Tetevbton Script Writing 

Students might develop their own "'Galloping Gourmet*' 30-minute 
television prc^ram for a unit on foods and cooking. In developing the 
script and commercials for such a program, students would t^m a great 
deal about food and videotape production* Students would need to 
understand thormighly tt« recipe and the process invoked to develop a 
clear and complete written script, and they would be forced to consider 
what is happening as the process is followed. Camera directions are 
needed, and the dialogue must be coordinated with the action. If com- 
mercials are also included, there will be 'opportunity for creative humor. 
To develop a 30-minute program, students would have to pay attention 
to timing and make a careful selection of words and content. Such an 
experience would be enjoyable for students; and it ^ould complement 
units of study that deal with television, advertising, and cooking. 

A Day in the Life of. . , 

As students investigate the career possibiiiltes in home economics, a 
good activity is to ask them to research thoroughly a career field of their 
choice and then to write a narrative describing a flcttonat workday for 



tton»;lves in that role. In order for such a narrative to be acctsrale« the 
mim will need a thorough understanding of the career field and Hs 
everyday expectations. Someone writing about being a dtetitian in a nur- 
sing hcHW will need to investigate thoroughly that role in order to write 
effectively abmit it; tN interested stuifent might wish to interview a 
dietitian to ^in first-hand insight into the job. Such a writing a^ign* 
ment requires a high degree of c^nizationa) skin, knowledge of the 
termimik^ used in that iSareer area, and clear de^iHhe prose. In 
c^pteiing such an alignment* the student will gain a great deal more 
in^ght than ccnild come from simply reading about the career. Writing 
about thecateer fttW in concrete te ^s makes the assignment personally 
relevant* 

Written Reactions to Films 

There are many excellent films available on aging and family rela- 
tion^i|» for use in home cronomit» ctessroons. One example is Pse^ 
(1974). which is about a family's Christmas visit to their stroke^ppled 
grai^mother, nicknamed ••Peege," who lives in a nursing home. It is a 
movfaig fihn about love and the rotes grandmothers ptey in our lives, as 
seen through the eyes of the family membCTS. It frequently brings tears 
to the eyes of students and forces students to think seriously about their 
own family relationships. Thte kind of film makes students want to react 
in writing at a personal level and to re-examine thrir relationships with 
parents and grandf»rents. While the writing serves as an excellent 
prelude to class discussion. It is a highly relevant personal learning ex- 
periaice in itself. Such a writing exercise is weD suited to a personal 
journal that is read by the teacher only at the invitation of the student. 
Such pri^tc writing encourages personal growth. 
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Closing Remarks 



Patricia S. Lynch 
Texas A&M University 



General Session 
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Closing Remarks 

Patricia S. Lynch 
Texas A&M Univereity 



The turnout for this workshop was great There were over 1 80 participants; 
considering that this workshop was not highly publicized, this indicates a great interest in 
helping students by integrating academic and vocational education. 

The ten presenters who discussed ways they were integrating academic and 
vocational education in thdr districts were just a sampling. Although this lit^ration is a 
new initiative from the Cari D. Perkins Vocational and Arolied Technology Education Act, 
some schools have already realized the benefit to thdr students and are implementing 
integration programs. Many of the exciting things happening in the state are the result of 
good teachers who get together with each mher and work together to make school more 
rf ievant for their students. They are driven by concan for their students rather than by 
legislation. 

We hope that this workshop is just a beginning, and that people attending go back 
and try new thmgs in their districts. Share what has been learned with others and coniinue 
to work to improve the education of stuctents and make them aware of how all subjects they 
are taught fit together and apply in the real world. 
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Vocaticmal and Acadanic Education Woilcshop 
EVALUATION FORM 



Please rate each session that you attended by circling Ae approjsiate number. A ratmg of 
I is the lowest and 5 the highest Please feel free to make any comments on the back of 
this form. Thank you. 



THURSDAY SESSIONS 

Keynote Address - Jerry Pepple 

Group Working Session 

FRIDAY SESSIONS 

Featured Speaker - Michelle Sarkees-Wircenski 

TEA Panel Presentation 

Topic CI - Mary Haidrix 

Topic C2 - Cam O'Keefe 

Topic C3 - Mark Kincaid 

Topic C4 - Tony Bertucci 

Topic C5 ' Don Westbrook 

Topic C6 - Jerry Wircenski 

Topic C7 - Jerome Kapes 

Topic C8 - Dianne Petty 

Topic CD - Steve Forsythe 

Topic CIO - Debbie Johnson 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Pre-rcgistration Procedures 
Registration Procedures 
Conference Site 
Ra^eption (Thursday evening) 
Luncheon (Friday) 



2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
n 

2 



4m 



2 
2 

-7 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 

4 5 
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Vcicationai and Academic Education Workshop 
EVALUATION SUMMARY 



Participants were asked to rate session attended from 1 (low) to 5 (high). Mean 
responses and number of responses are reported below. 

THIIRSnAY SESSIONS 

Keynote Address - Jerry Pepple 3.53 N = 47 

Group Working Session 3.76 N = 49 
VUmW SESSIONS 

Featured Speaker- Michelle Sarkees-Wircenski 4.S0 N = 49 

TEA Pianel Presentation 2.97 N = 37 

Topic CI - Mary Hoidrix 4.29 N = 24 

Topic iJ2 - Cam O'Keefe 4.40 N = 10 

Topic C* -/ Kincaid 4.43 N = 7 

Top?' I . /"ar y Bertucci 3.78 N = 9 

Topic C5 - Don Westbroni, 4.62 N ^ 1 3 

Tc.iic C6 - Jerry Wircenski 3.90 N = 2 1 

Topic C7 - Jerome Kapes 3.46 N = 1 3 

Topic C8 - Dianne Petty 4.70 N = 10 

Topic C9- Steve Forsythe 4.00 N = 9 

Topic CIO - Dd)bie Johnson 4.50 N = 16 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Pre-iegistration Procedures 4.64 N = 44 

Registration Procedures 4-52 N = 33 

Conference Site 4-4^ N = 48 

Recepiiun (Thursday evening) 2.49 N = 37 

Luncheon (Fnday) 4.5 1 N = ^3 
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Workship Panicipam 
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Jerry D. Pqjple 

Michelle Sarisees-Wircenski 

Grace Grimes 

R(*ert Patterson 

Mary Hendrix 

Cam O'Keefe 

QifWCTdel 

Karen Kamenztnd 

Susan Schwausch 

MarkKincaid 

Tony Bertucci 

DcMi Westbrook 

Sherri Frost 

J«Ty Wiicenski 

Jerome Kapes 

DianneRstty 

Lolly Flores 

Steve Forsythe 

Rebecca Miller 

Dd)bie Johnson 

Daisy Whisenant 



Univenaty of Illinois 
Univasity of North Texas 
Texas Education Agoicy 
Texas Education Ageicy 
East Texas State Univa^ity 
Univeraly of Texas - Austin 
Round Rock ISD 
Round Rock ISD 
Round Rock ISD 
Leanda-ISD 
Austin ISD 

Gvose Creek Consolidated ISD 

Goose Creek Consolidated ISD 

UnivCTsity of North Texas 

T^as A&M University 

Piano ISD 

Piano ISD 

YsletalSD 

NcnthsicblSD 

Northside ISD 

Northsi<te ISD 



Silver Group 



Rcteta Abelman 
Pamela Fails 
Gwen Keefer 
Judy Wall 
Ann Laquey 
IMane Taylra- 
Ddmarlfey 
Billy White 
Dennis Freeman 
Loretta Allen 
Sharon Pierce 
Ken Von Gonten 
RuthNeal 

Maigaret Undsey - Group Leader 



San Antonio ISD 
Lexington High School 
CanutilloISD 
Fort Worth ISD 
Region XIII ESC 
Anglet^ISD 
Jacksboro High School 
Haltom High School 
West Hardin CISD 
Region XU ESC 
Texas Education Agaicy 
Helton ISD 

Texas Education Agency 
Austin ISD 
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Yellow Group 



Stephen Harper 
EdFosta- 
MaryLeBoeuf 
Donald Bennett 
Jo Anne McBrayer 
Jackie Nolte 
BettieHemng 
Marsha Lyons 
Jinunie Scn^s 
Jewel Lockridge 
Karen Hibbs 
lindaVa^f^ 
Susa.n Tdson 

Linda ?atton - Group Leader 



Morton iSD 
BirdvillelSD 

City ISD 
(M)ume ISD 
New Braunfels ISD 
Canycm High School 
FOTt Worth ISD 
Austin ISD 
EdgewoodlSD 
Waco ISD 
BirdvillelSD 
Corpus Christi ISD 
Texas Education Agency 
Texas A&M University 



Red Group 



Dennis Swanson 
Elaine Hall 
Doris Henson 
Jean Lane 
Lugsie Tucker 
Jerry Knight 
CarlPetawn 
C. J. Gretti 
Leonard Thielen 
David Childs 

Launel Flanagan - Group Leatter 



Austin ISD 

Goose Creek aSD 

Brazos High School 

Fort Worth ISD 

TylCTlSD 

Mamfidd ISD 

L^ungtonlSD 

San Antonio ISD 

Mc Allen ISD 

Texas Education Ag^cy 

Spring ISD 



Orange Group 



Fredda Schooler 
Norma Jean Borchard 
Edward Kendall 
Sue Bell 
Travis Winn 
AlonzoWood 
Mary Howard 
Carol Winkle- 
NaiKy Stout 
Jerry Wircenski 
Diana Gutierrez 
Jack Risinger 
Sara Nichols 

Judy Hethcriy - Group Leader 



Ureen If 



Bd>Burkett 
Thomas PetCTSon 
Bobby West 



Morton ISD 
Robstown ISD 
Guthrie ISD 
Tyler ISD 
Evennan ISD 
College StaticHi ISD 
Sai^ Antonio ISD 
Lexington ISD 
Midland ISD 
North Texas University 
Corpus Christi ISD 
Texas Education Agency 

Texas Education Agency 



Guthrie ISD 
San Antonio ISD 
Hutto ISD 
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Buford Neal 
Nancy Chambers 
Linda McL^ 
Karen Garland 
Vivian Eads 
Baii»ra Pinkston 
Marie Maddox 
Sherri Frost 
Bobby Meigs 
Cindy Gniner 
Inez Garcia 

Susan Kemp - Group Leader 



Fort Worth ISD 
MiHtonlSD 
Ean^ISD 
Coma! ISD 
Waco ISD 
CfenterlSD 
San Antonio ISD 
Goose Creek CISD 
SUsbeelSD 

Texas Education Agraicy 
Texas Education Agaicy 
Austin ISD 



Blue Group 



MabynDay 
Frank Volhecht 
Jacquelyn Hall 
Maggie Rice 
Sally Black 
John Ruth Whitworth 
Rick Vaculin 
Tom Gregory 
Leonard Rawlik 
Yvonne Pratt 
Car! Reynolds 
Ron Wmkelmann 
NeU Ballard 

Rick Hernandez - Group Leader 



SUsbeelSD 

Seguin ISD 

San Antonio ISD 

'sanderlSD 

Goose Creek CISD 

Balcones Special Services Coop. 

Rockdale High School 

Tyler ISD 

BeevillelSD 

Graham ISD 

Grego^ Portland ISD 

Texas Education Agency 

Texas Education Agoicy 

Texas A&M University 



Neon Yellow (^roup 



Sylvia Guena 
Hden Berry 
Cynthia Norris 
Loretta Edmiston 
Judy Beloat 
John Kinnett 
Henry Burgoon 
Jesse Cummings 
Don Westbrook 
Ken Ford 
Travis Hayden 
James Cogddl 
Estelle Giraio 

Neil Jeta- - Group Leacter 



KyleCoIlia- 
Wesley Odell 
Plat Montgomery 
SherrielTiomhill 
PamSteen 



Eiinbuig ISD 

Brazos High School 

Smithson Valley High School 

Hutto ISD 

Edgewood ISD 

Austin ISD 

BirdvillelSD 

FOTt Worth ISD 

Goose Creek CISD 

Graham ISD 

Boresvjlle ISD 

Texas Educatio.. Agency 

Waco ISD 

Texas Education Agency 



Black Groyp 



Morton ISD 
Comal ISD 
Angleton High School 
Silsbee High School 
Tyler ISD 
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Linda Kelly 
AnaTeliez-Ftoland 
Joe Luis Gonzalez 
William Cireer 
Bc^Patts^on 
BillWelkOTffl- 
Piuila Martinez 
Bob Gordon 
E Tyrone 

Rae Wyalt Queen - Grxaup Leader 



Round Rock ISD 
Regitm XX ESC 
Fox Tech High School 
Fifft Worth ISD 
Texas EdiK^ation Agency 
Austwell-Tivdi ISD 
Corpus Christi ISD 
Texas Education Agency 
Texas Education Agency 
Spring ISD 



Gold Group 



Vondell Keeton 
DanaBasoo 
AlSuttles 
Betty Jennings 
Helei Smith 
Judy Frye 
Martin Schubert 
Frank Paiez 
CcHky Lockmillo- 
CarolMayo 
TedHoiley 

Bobby LaBouve - Group Leader 



San Antonio ISD 
Hutto ISD 
Austin ISD 
Houston ISC 
Fort Worth ISD 
Guthrie CSD 
Lexington ISD 
Robstown High School 
Herefcn-d ISD 
Northside ISD 
Texas Education Agency 
Texas Education Agow^ 



Neon Green Group 



Gay Harris 
Tony Buban 
Marianna Graves 
Ruth Felty 
Jarry Toon 
Vivian Smith 
Kenn Heydrick 
Gerardo J. Maldonado 
SaraWilkens 
Dorothy Baum 

Dinnah Fundeii^rg - Group Leacter 



San Antonio ISD 
Lexingtcm ISD 
Guthrie CSD 
Northside ISD 
Lancaster High School 
Fwt Worth ISD 
Au^ ISD 

SanFdipeDeiRioaSD 
Corpus Christi ISD 
Texas Education Agency 
Texas A&M University 



Purple Group 



Sara Toone English 
Otila Gonzalez 
Ray Former 
John W. Key 
Robert Sugluiie 
BillieFianke 
Dianna Oliver 
DonBeeme 
Dee Monroe 
Gloria Thomas 
Harold Barclay 

Patricia Lynch - Group Leatter 



Graham ISD 

San Felipe Del Rio CISD 

MLineasantlSD 
Spring Branck ISD 
Lexington ISD 
Austin ISD 
Jack^>oro ISD 
e Paso ISD 

Texas Education Agaicy 
Texas Education Agency 
La Porte ISD 
Texas A&M University 
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Appendix B 



Texas Education Agency Srcjf 
Curriculum and Instruction 
Vocati(mI Educaticni 
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Name 



Title 



Telephone 



Grace Grimes 
Leroy F. Psenclk 

Sally Spencer Wiedemann 
Sunny Thomas 
Jean Cameron Jones 
Glenn Peavy 
John Sommer 
Bobby W. LaBouve 
Sylvia Rendon 
Sharon O'Neal 
Cathy Seeley 
Jim Colhns 
Louis Grigar 
June Kahler 
Many Urand 



Assistant Commissioner, 463-9596 
Curriculum and Instruction 

Director, 463-9581 
General Education 

Director of Programs, 463-9556 
Business Education 

Director of Programs, 463-950 1 
School Health 

Director of Programs, 463-9556 
Prekinderganen and Kindergarten Education 

Director of Programs, 463-9556 
Driver Education 

Director of Programs, 463-9556 
Fine Arts 

Director of Programs, 463-9556 
Languages 

Director of Programs, 463-9585 
English Language Arts 

Director of Programs, 463-9585 
Reading 

Director of Programs, 463-9585 
Mathematics 

Director of Programs, 463-9585 
Science 

Director of Programs, 463-9556 
Social Studies 

Director of Programs, 463-* •< oO 
Library Services 

Director of Programs, 463-9556 
Physical Education 
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Name 



Telephone 



Robert S. Patterson 
Eleanor K, Mikulin 
Jay L. Eudy 
Berry W. Sullivan 
Barbara Terrcll 
Judilh A. Hetherly 
James M. Cogdell 
Robert K, Gordon 
Neil E. Balla. i 
Sylvia Clark 



Director, 463-9446 
Vocational Education Programs 

Director of Programs, 463-9443 
Special Needs 

Director of Programs, 463-9687 
Agricultural Science and Technology 
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3 arrested after bomb threat forces hotel guests ini rai; 



Br Tim UN 

Armrtcan-Statesman Staff 

Three men were arrested Thurs- 
day night after a bomb scare at the 
Austin Marriott At The Capitol 
forced some 500 guests in buainess 
suits and pajamas into a steady 
drt2;zle. 



Several witnesses said one of the 
men yelled. "Tax man! IRS! I am 
Allah!** as police led him away. 

The "bomb*' turned out to be a 
briefcase fiiled with paper, said 
Austin police Lt David Parkin- 
son. Parkinson did not release the 
names of the suspects, but said all 
the men were age 40 to 45 and list- 



ed Austin addrras»9. 

Their motive was not known, 
Parkinson said. 

Hal Ohlendorf and Joe Unsa- 
lata, buddies from Austin, were 
minding their own business in the 
bar, drinking ale and watching the 
professional basketball game be- 
tween the San Antonio Spurs and 



the Houston Rockets. 

"Tlie Spurs were up by 10, I 
think, at halftime,"" Ohlendorf 
said *'Next tiling you know, the 
fire alarm goes off and we clear the 
place. The bar was packed — 
looked like a couple of hundred 
people. Mayt^ befcause everyone 
was drinking alcohol, everyone was 



calm." 
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3 arrested in Marriott bomb scare 



Continuid from SI. 

(one suspect) in the hallway/' he 
oaid. "As they approached him. he 
held (a briefcase) up and declared 
he had a bomb.** 

Parkinson said the hotel securi- 
ty officers backed away from him 
and called police. The security of- 
ficers talked with the man, and as 
he stepped away from the brief- 
case, they grabbed him, Parkinson 
said. 

Several witnesses said they had 



seen that suspect enter the build- 
ing at alx)ut 7:45 p.m. wearing a 
brown suit and vest, but no shirt 
"When the police brought him 
out. he was yelling. Tax man! IRS? 
I am Allah!' ** said gu^t Timothy 
Kelly, who was on a business trip 
from Castroville, Kelly and his 
business associates did not see the 
other suspects. 

Parkinson said the other two 
were arrested running from the ho- 



tel as police arrived- 

Meanwhile, guests milled 
around in the rain on barricaded 
11th Street and on Red River 
Street, awaiting the bomb squad. 
Just after 10 p.m. the disposal ex- 
perts arrived, examined the brief- 
case and found it to be filled with 
paper, freeing everyone to return 
to their rooms — or the bar. 

Hal and Joe took their same 
stools and ordered the san. i beer. 
But the game had ended. 
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A borab threat interrupted the workshop, 



